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THE ANNALS. 


THERE has been some discussion in the school papers 
of late concerning the value of the Annals to teachers 
of the deaf. The Florida School Herald began it by the 
publication of three articles, two of which by implica- 
tion, and the other directly, criticised this periodical 
severely. The latter article, an editorial, characterized 
the Annals as “‘a magazine full of abstruse and psycho- 


logical questions, filling a very unimportant place in our 
pedagogical scheme today. Outside of some necessary 
statistical information,’ it says, ‘“‘we could get along 
without the Annals and never feel its loss.”” The 
writers in the Herald would like to see the Annals recon- 
structed into a magazine which should give “the every- 
day schoolroom trials and tribulations, and the experi- 
ence of others how best to meet these difficulties; prac- 
tical suggestions for every-day work; articles, live ones, 
made up from the work on wall-slates, hektograph 
books, or note-books; articles on language, arithmetic, 
discipline; devices used to perfect our pupils; papers 
read at teachers’ meetings; more examples and in- 
stances. ”’ 

The South Carolina Palmetto Leaf quotes the Herald’s 
editorial approvingly. All the other papers that have 
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discussed the subject, so far as we know, dissent from 
its opinions. 

The Alabama Messenger ‘‘would be very sorry to see 
such a change made. Questions of teaching methods,” 
it says, ‘are important and in an educational organ of 
any kind should receive, as in the Annals as now con- 
ducted they do receive, their proper share of attention. 
But a periodical which stands as representative of the 
best thought of a body of men and women who in any 
sense deserve the name of a profession ought to handle, 
from time time to time, questions very much larger 
than those of mere technic. An exclusive devotion to 
the routine methods and devices of instruction is a 
hindrance to the development of education. Pedagogy 
means, originally, to tag a child to school and back; 
education means to handle, to develop, to train up. A 
teacher who is solely or chiefly concerned with the mere 
routine of teaching, with the correct way to teach a 
given subject, fails to see the town because of the 
houses. Take care of the principles and the methods 
and devices will take care of themselves.’”’ The Mes- 
senger, however, concedes “‘the need of a freer and fuller 
exchange of opinion and experience in matters of educa- 
tional or pedagogical practice” and suggests that ‘‘the 
school papers offer just the medium for this exchange 
of thought.” 

The Texas Lone Star, like the Messenger, is‘‘not ready 
to admit that abstruse and purely psychological ques- 
tions have no place in a magazine for teachers. Psy- 
chology,”’ it says, “lies at the very baseofthe science of 
teaching—is in fact an integral and essential part of it— 
and we would not bar from our educational journal a 
reasonable amount of discussion that brings out and 
focalizes psychological principles.”” It warmly defends 
the Annals as an ‘‘excellent magazine, comparing favor- 
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ably with the best educational journals in this country 
in dignity of tone and in breadth and variety of valu- 
able school matter,’ but thinks ‘‘it could be made 
still better by having somewhat less of dry didacticism 
and more of practical suggestions, live, up-to-date, and 
fresh from the schoolroom.” 

The Minnesota Companion, the Iowa Hawkeye, the 
Ohio Chronicle, the Oregon Outlook, the Kansas Star, 
and the Kentucky Standard think the Annals was never 
intended to be a schoolroom journal, and seem well 
satisfied with it as it is. 

“The Annals has done, and is doing,”’ says the Com- 
panion, ‘‘a great and good work, and it is, and always 
will be, an invaluable reference library and a sort of 
history of the development and progress of the educa- 
tion of the deaf in America and, to some extent, in the 
world.”’ The Companion thinks ‘‘the school papers 
should each have a pedagogical department”’ and says 
it hopes to inaugurate such a department itself next fall. 

The Hawkeye says ‘“‘the Annals has always stood for 
the discussion of problems affecting the deaf and their 
education, and for the dissemination of information 
concerning the deaf and scientific information,’ and 
thinks “‘it has attained these objects in a satisfactory 
manner.” 

The Chronicle declares that ‘‘the Annals has a mis- 
sion of its own,” and suggests that ‘‘one of the insti- 
tution papers might be chosen and secured to devote 
itself to deaf educational matter under competent 
editorial charge.”’ 

The Outlook quotes the official statement of the scope 
of the Educational Review, with a few modifications to 
make it apply to the Annals, as follows: ‘“‘ Founded 
in 1847, the Annals commands the support of every 
prominent student of the education of the deaf both in 
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the United States and in Europe. It is not an educa- 
tional newspaper; it is not a journal for the presenta- 
tion of schoolroom methods; it is not an organ of any 
special educational interest or of any type of educational 
doctrine. It is the organ of representative students of 
the education of the deaf; it is national and inter- 
national in scope, and catholic in sympathy; its field 
of interest includes educational work for the deaf of 
every form and grade. The readers of the Annals 
are studious teachers and students of education who 
wish to know the ripest thought, the newest investi- 
gations, and the best books on the education of the 
deaf.’”’ The Outlook ‘‘holds strongly to the belief that 
the Annals should continue to stand in our special field 
of education in about the same relation as does the 
Educational Review in the general field of education,”’ 
leaving to other publications ‘‘the presentation of the 
lighter and more popularly interesting aspects of school- 
room instruction and institutional and day-school train- 
ing of the deaf, with illustrations and paragraphic 
treatment suited to those who are too busy, or too 
lacking in education or real interest in the deeper educa- 
tional problems, to read the long, carefully studied, and 
scientific articles that appear in the Annals.” 

The Kansas Star believes ‘‘teachers need something 
more than dry ‘pedagogical practice;’ they need the 
philosophy and opinions of men and women who have 
gleaned ripe years of experience as much, if not more, 
than they need the so-called ‘practical hints and sug- 
gestions’ which some of our radical exchanges desire. 
The Annals,” it says, ‘‘fills its place in its own educa- 
tional field and fills it well.” 

The Kentucky Standard says: ‘The Annals is a 
magazine for the student and the scholar and, as at 
present conducted, it gives a broader outlook and 
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exerts a more permanent influence than would a maga- 
zine of the character suggested by our contemporary.” 


The editor of the Annals welcomes criticism and 
desires to profit by it. He agrees with the Herald 
that the profession should have a periodical containing 
articles relating to practical schoolroom work, and that 
the Annals, which is the organ of the profession, is a 
proper medium for the publication of such articles. 
But, as the Lone Star pertinently asks, ‘‘How is the 
editor to get this material?” It truly says that “‘the 
content of the Annals is largely what the teachers 
throughout the country make it. If they furnished the 
stuff in proper shape, it would doubtless go in.” It 
certainly would. Almost every contribution relating 
to practical schoolroom work that has been offered the 
Annals has been accepted, paid for, and printed. The 
only ones that have been declined were articles which 
contained matter that was to be found substantially in 
previous volumes of the Annals, and those which per- 
tained to general education without any special adapta- 
tion to the education of the deaf. Nor has the editor 
limited his activity to the acceptance of matter that 
has been offered; he has begged teachers to write, and 
principals and superintendents to persuade their 
teachers to write, such articles as the Herald desires. 
But perhaps he has not begged hard enough. 

The Herald says ‘the Minnesota Companion contains 
more helpful suggestions in its published teachers’ 
meetings than a copy of the Annals.”’ For years the 
editor of the Companion has had a standing request 
from the editor of the Annals to send him the reports 
of such meetings, whenever suitable, instead of pub- 
lishing them in his own paper. Sometimes he has done 
so; too often, in our judgment, he has not. Of course 
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the Annals might have reprinted these reports from the 
Companion, and other good things from that and other 
school papers; but it does not seem quite fair to our 
readers to lay before them matter that most of them 
have already had the opportunity to peruse elsewhere. 
In some instances, however, the papers read at teachers’ 
meetings and other articles published in theschool papers 
have seemed so worthy of preservation in a more per- 
manent form that the Annals has reprinted them. 
Probably it would have been well to do so oftener. 

The Herald says “‘the old Educator was working along 
the proper lines’’ and several of the other papers pay a 
well-deserved tribute to that excellent but short-lived 
periodical. The original Silent Educator was discon- 
tinued at the end of three years on account of the death 
of one of its editors and the withdrawal from the pro- 
fession of the other. The Educator which succeeded it 
was published for two years. The Chronicle says ‘‘it 
went to the wall for the lack of financial support.’’ 
That is a mistake; it was discontinued because it made 
too great a demand upon the time of its editors. We 
admit that the Educator succeeded better than the Annals 
in obtaining an abundance of contributions ‘‘ with the 
schoolroom breath of life in them and the crayon dust 
upon them,” as the Lone Star puts it. Many of its 
best articles were written by its editors. When they 
discontinued the publication their own resources were 
by no means exhausted; .but whether the supply of 
contributions would have continued to flow in so 
copiously for many years may be questioned. Since 
the Educator was brought into this discussion to the 
disparagement of the Annals, it may be proper to say 
that we have received letters from both the editors of 
that periodical, dissenting from the views of the Herald 
and expressing approval of the character of the Annals. 
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An extract from one of these letters is printed at the 
end of this article. 

The Chronicle speaks of the Mentor published at the 
Northern New York Institution as “almost purely an 
educational monthly” and intimates that that is the 
kind of a periodical the profession needs in addition to 
the Annals. The Mentor does contain many good articles 
relating to every-day school work, articles which 
teachers of the deaf may read with profit. They are 
largely taken from educational journals and were 
written with no reference to the instruction of the 
deaf. It would always be easy to fill the pages of the 
Annals with borrowed matter of this kind, and we 
confess that sometimes, when ‘padding’ has been 
needed, we have been tempted to resort to this device; 
but as such articles are easily accessible to our readers 
in Popular Education, the American Primary Teacher, 
the Kindergarten Review, and other educational peri- 
odicals, and many of the most appropriate of them are 
reproduced in the Mentor, we have thought the Annals 
was not the proper place for}them‘and have resisted the 
temptation. For the same reason we have declined all 
original contributions that related to’ general pedagogy 
rather than the special pedagogy of the deaf. 

If our critics—and those of our defenders who think 
the Annals was never intended to be a schoolroom 
journal—would take the pains to examine carefully the 
past volumes of the Annals, we believe they would be 
surprised to see how much practical schoolroom™ma- 
terial is contained in those volumes. They would find 
numerous articles, some of them from our best and 
most experienced teachers, on arithmetic, geography, 
history, language, speech, lip-reading, and other sub- 
jects, many of them giving ‘‘the every-day schoolroom 
trials and tribulations” with suggestions how to meet 
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and overcome them; papers read at teachers’ meetings; 
everything, in short, that is mentioned as desirable by 
the writers in the Herald. They must have forgotten 
Dr. Clarke’s series on “The First Year’s Work,’’ ‘‘The 
Second Year’s Work,”’ ete., giving instructions in detail 
for all the branches taught during the first five years of 
school life; Mrs. Hurd’s ‘Outline of Primary Language 
Work,” which ran through several numbers, and her 
Said, Told;’’ Miss Moffatt’s ‘‘ Paragraphs,” 
also continued through several numbers and proposing 
numerous devices for use in the schoolroom; the two 
series of articles by the instructors of the Pennsylvania 
Institution, one on ‘Speech Work,” the other on 
“Arithmetic”; and many other contributions of a 
practical pedagogic nature, briefer than those here 
named but of equally fine quality. These contribu- 
tions may have been thoughtfully wrought out in the 
study rather than hastily thrown off in the schoolroom; 
or, if written in the schoolroom, they may have had 
‘“‘the crayon dust”’ brushed off before they were sent to 
the Annals and may have been finished and polished 
with some care; but they are none the worse for that 
treatment; they still have ‘‘the schoolroom breath 
of life in them,’ and the earnest teacher looking for 
guidance and suggestion will find in them the help he 
needs. As the articles the editor has in mind were not 
written by himself, he may say without lack of modesty 
that the Lone Star does not exaggerate when it asserts 
that ‘‘there is enough in past numbers of the Annals 
upon almost every phase of the work to afford any 
teacher of the deaf who chooses to dig out and assimi- 
late it a liberal pedagogical education.” 

While a larger proportion than at present of strictly 
schoolroom material in the Annals is to be desired, we 
agree with the school papers above quoted that psy- 
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chological and theoretical articles are of no less impor- 
tance. As the Mississippi Voice suggested in a recent 
number, there is yet much to be done in the way of 
psychological study of the deaf child’s mind and in the 
application of general principles to our special work, 
before the education of the deaf can be said to be estab- 
lished on a sure basis. Sound theory and correct prac- 
tice are not antagonistic; the former is absolutely essen- 
tial to the latter. Teachers of the deaf who wish to do 
good work need both, and the Annals is the proper 
place for their presentation.* 

The aims of the liberal-minded men who founded the 
Annals sixty-four years ago were even more compre- 
hensive than that. They proposed not only to afford 
teachers and parents a practical guide for the instruc- 
tion of deaf children and a medium for the consideration 
of the principles upon which such instruction should be 
based; they proposed also, to quote their own words, 
to make the Annals ‘‘a perfect treasury of information 
upon all questions and subjects related either imme- 
diately or remotely to the deaf and dumb.” That is 
the high standard which was maintained by the early 
editors of the Annals, and which has been constantly 
kept in view, however imperfectly it has been attained, 
during the long term of service of the present editor. 
Whatever future improvements may be made in the 
Annals—and we hope they will be many and great—we 


*The Annals cannot surrender its claim to be a suitable medium for 
the publication of practical schoolroom contributions as well as other 
articles; but, as is suggested in some of the school papers and in the 
extract from Mr. Davidson’s letter given below, there would be some 
advantages in having another periodical in addition to the Annals; a 
periodical more like the Educator, devoted exclusively to schoolroom 
practice and results, edited by some one in close touch with primary 
work, and appearing more frequently; one for which teachers might 
be more ready to write “without stopping to put their thoughts into 
full dress,” as Mr. Davidson says. 
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believe they will be effected not by lowering its standard, 
not by abandoning or narrowing the broad plans of its 
founders, but by carrying them out more thoroughly, 
more judiciously, and more successfully. 


The letter from which the following extract is made 
was not written for publication, but we have obtained 
permission to print a portion of it because it states 
truly, as we think, the value of a class of articles in the 
Annals that the Herald does not care for and also 
because it lets us partly into the secret of the success 


of the Educator. 
E. A. F. 


When Mr. Booth and I began the publication of the 
Educator, neither of us had any thought that the Annals 
was not worthily filling its place in the work, but the 
Silent Educator had demonstrated that there were 
many things very helpful to teachers which did not 
naturally reach the Annals, which, appearing there, 
would not harmonize with its character, and for which 
it would not have the space if it cared to accept them. 
We felt also that teachers needed a medium for the 
rough-and-ready expression of their ideas on matters 
educational—a paper to which they could write as the 
spirit moved them, without stopping to put their 
thoughts into full dress, as it were. 

I thought then, as I think now, that it would be a 
mistake to lower the standard of the Annals, as regards 
either the character of its contents or the care with 
which teachers express themselves when writing for 
its pages. The editors of the magazine have always been 
chosen from among the most scholarly men in the pro- 
fession, and they have,in the course of years, given the 
publication its high tone to which contributors instinc- 
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tively conform. This should be maintained, not 
only because it is appropriate to the official organ and 
representative of our schools, but also because of its 
beneficial influence upon the attitude of the teacher 
toward his work. 

The method by which a teacher overcomes some par- 
ticular difficulty with his pupils; the little, every-day 
suggestions that come to all of us in the course of our 
work; the familiar discussions of problems, in and out- 
side of teachers’ meetings; the rapid outline sketches 
showing the practical application of theories and prin- 
ciples to the instruction of our children, which every 
worker can furnish, while he may not have the time, the 
inclination, or the ability to elaborate his ideas and 
dress them up in precise and polished English—these 
are of interest and of immediate value to all of us, and 
there should be some medium for collecting and dissem- 
inating them.* But they are not what most strongly 
or permanently influences the development of the educa- 
tion of the deaf. The man who delves deep below the 
surface; who considers not merely surface appearances 
but looks for underlying conditions and causes; who’ 
by investigation and experiment determines the states 
of the deaf child’s mind; who with careful logic deduces 
the processes that should be followed in his education; 
and who takes the time and the pains to state his dis- 
coveries and conclusions in terms of scientific pre- 
cision—it is he who provides the safe and lasting founda- 
tion upon which we may build. 


*There is room for such a paper without trespassing upon the field of 
the Annals or drawing from it any of its support, and I should like to see 
some school utilize its printing office to publish it. It would be of im- 
measurably greater value to the school than an institution paper of the 
usual type and it would be a great help to teachers in sister schools. If 
properly conducted, it would receive sufficient support to pay for editing 
it and to meet all expenses outside of typesetting and press-work. 
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The contributions of this latter character which the 
Annals contains are read, digested, and utilized by the 
leading men and women of the schools and are largely 
responsible for the success of their work and for their 
standing in the profession. They may not appeal to 
the rank and file, but shall those who are content to be 
followers determine the conditions that make men 
leaders? 

Some years ago I was told by an attaché of a certain 
school that on the afternoon of the day on which the 
Annals was distributed a copy would be found in the 
waste-basket of every schoolroom. Itis a significant, 
but not surprising, fact that to-day not a single officer 
or teacher then connected with the school remains in 
the profession. 

At no time was it more important than it is now to 
conserve every agency for elevating our work, develop- 
ing in teachers a studious and dignified attitude toward 
it, and inspiring them to a profound consideration of its 
problems. Owing to the rapid increase in the number 
and size of the schools, the multiplication of oppor- 
tunities for men and women of education. in many 
lines of work, and the great reduction in compensation 
to our teachers, due to the rise in the cost of living with 
no corresponding increase in salaries—in purchasing 
value their pay amounts to little more than half what 
it did some ten years ago—it is each year growing more 
difficult to secure teachers with the ability, attainments, 
and training that have characterized those of the past, 
and not a few of the abler ones are leaving for fields 
promising better returns for their labor. The schools 
must make the most of those who remain and of those 
whom they may employ in the future, and much may 
be done to educate them up to the requirements of 
their positions if superintendents will impress upon 
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them the necessity of study and will show, in a prac- 
tical way, their appreciation of efforts thus made to 
increase their value. The Annals, as it is, and not as 
its detractors would have it, is the best and practically 
the only source to which we may look for such instruc- 
tion as is needed. Instead of its being discontinued or 
altered in character, it should receive the loyal support 
of all who have at heart the interests of the deaf. 
SAMUEL GASTON DAVIDSON, 


Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


THE INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY. 


In order to deal with a subject, we must know it. 
Human qualities, natural or perverted, are the same 
in the deaf child as in other human beings. Hence a 
general study of these qualities, as manifested in the 
genus homo, will reveal to us some of the workings 
of the deaf child’s mind. 

One of the most potent influences with which the 
teacher has to deal is that of heredity. The deaf child 
may not have inherited his handicap of deafness, but 
because of it his inherited tendencies are intensified. 
He gropes in the darkness of heathenism. Until his 
soul is led to burst its prison walls he sees no reason 
why he should not follow his natural bent. His will 
is truly his only law. It is not until you place before 
him an incentive that is attractive—until you prove 
to him that the greatest good means the greatest hap- 
piness—that he sees any reason to change this law. Let 
us study, then, the nature of this law, the sum of his 
inheritance. 
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What is heredity? One scientist tells us that heredity 
is the law through which the individual receives from 
his parents by birth his chief vital forces and tendencies, 
his physicaland spiritual capital. Ribot says, ‘“‘ Heredity 
is that biological law by which all beings endowed with 
life tend to repeat themselves in their descendants. ’’ 
The modern theory is that we do not inherit character- 
istics acquired by our parents during their lives, but 
only tendencies toward them. We inherit the basis of 
character; the species cannot change. One could not 
inherit the French or German language or expert 
knowledge of any kind, but only the faculty for acquir- 
ing these—a tendency toward ease in attaining them. 

Some one has said that the child of the morally 
instructed is more capable of instruction than that of 
parents not so taught. 

Dr. Amory H. Bradford, of Montclair, New Jersey, 
says that “nowhere is the law of heredity shown more 
plainly than in the transmission of qualities that lead 
to vice, pauperism, and crime. Most of the dangerous 
classes have received from a vicious ancestry the 
qualities and tendencies which, with their environment, 
they are powerless to resist.’”’ A disposition, a habit 
of the will, a condition of temperament may be trans- 
mitted, and may become so strong as to be almost 
irresistible. 

Lord Byron’s mother is said to have had the most 
violent temper ever seen in a woman of sane mind. 
Macaulay said of Lord Byron, ‘‘ Never had any writer 
so vast a command of the whole eloquence of scorn, 
misanthropy, and despair. From maniac laughter 
to piercing lamentation, there was not a single note 
of human anguish of which he was not master.” 

A child’s tendencies are determined before his birth 
but his character is molded by his environment; the 
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strength and force of it are determined by his heredity, 
the directions it shall take are determined by his 
environment. 

One very important question presents itself: do 
people inherit vicious and virtuous tendencies equally? 
The most striking cases of heredity are those of evil 
trend. It is a melancholy fact that evil influences are 
more powerful than good ones. Seeds of decay are 
speedily effected. Spiritual heredity asserts itself less 
readily than sensual heredity. Opposed to this is the 
fact that evil carries with it the seeds of decay while 
good has the seeds of endurance and growth; an evil 
nature generates an evil one, but in a few years the 
stock is destroyed by its own evil. A good nature 
produces a good one, and its race strengthens, increases, 
and grows. However, in face of all this, the physical, 
moral, and intellectual conditions surrounding an indi- 
vidual have the most powerful influence upon his 
character. They shape his desires and determine his 
will. 

The testimony of all the workers for the reform of 
the vicious is to the effect that, where there is no 
organic defect, as in insanity or idiocy, environment 
is more effective than heredity. 

But, you may say, what benefit is it to the teacher of 
the deaf child to go into such facts, scientific or other- 
wise? Human qualities, natural or perverted, are the 
same in the deaf child as in other human beings; and 
a knowledge of these qualities can show us the human 
traits through which a child can be appealed to and led. 
What then are some of these traits? 

I believe a child is influenced more through his 
sense of justice than through any other. No matter 
what his moral caliber or how unreasonable he may be 
himself, he is constantly looking for absolute justice 
in his teacher. 
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The creation of a high public sentiment around 
a child of evil bent is often uplifting. 

Our most hopeless failures are with the morally 
depraved, and with the child of no depth or stamina. 
And yet, as there is much of good in the worst of us, 
so there is a germ of good, be it ever so small, in every 
human child. We often have to reach this germ through 
compliments, novelty or change, or by some kind of 
an appeal before unthought of. It is the teacher’s 
task, then, to cast about for a means to reach this germ, 
to hold it and foster it and develop it, to make it grow 
and overcast all else in the consciousness of the child. 

I have in mind a girl of eighteen. She seemed almost 
totally depraved. She had been the terror of home, 
friends, and neighbors. She would brandish a knife 
when opposed until no one dared go near her. In the 
playroom and in the study-room she was a universal 
torment. There seemed no way to reach her but 
through force. Her mind in many ways was little 
more developed than that of a child of eight or ten. 
It had become the delight of her playmates to tease 
her and see her fret and fume. 

In the schoolroom no one was allowed to tease her. 
She was treated as a human being and with the same 
respect as the other children. She seemed to have 
had the idea that all the world was her enemy. 

It was found that, among other things, she behaved 
much better when she was carefully and becomingly 
dressed. The crowning effort for this girl, however, 
was a party given by the teacher to her class in her 
own home. The children were entertained with 
pictures, games, and refreshments. This girl was 
completely won by the attention, and for a year she 
tried her very best to live up to her teacher’s standards. 
She had inherited her evil tendencies from a drunken 
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father. And yet her viciousness was tempered by a 
warm heart which it took her teacher three years 
really to find. 

A teacher should make it her work to find out some- 
thing of the parentage and home life of a child. In 
this way she may learn the meaning of many things 
she might not otherwise understand. Each child’s 
tastes and capabilities should be studied. 

Through doing what he likes to do, or what he is 
able to do well, a child can often be led to develop the 
best that is in him. The day is past when children 
can be treated as machines, all turned out of one 
common mold. It is an insult to their individuality 
not to consult their tastes and abilities. 

God intended each human being to grow up free as 
a flower; to live his life and impress his individuality 
untrammeled upon the world. When we try to cast 
him in a world not made for him, he rebels; who can 
blame him? 

We conclude, then, that there are certain character- 
istics in every human being that are common to the 
race. These we deal with all alike. There are other 
traits that are degenerate, due to heredity. These we 
need to study, to make allowance for, and to overcome. 
We always look up to the ideal for our children. But, 
knowing their hereditary weaknesses, and having 
studied each child’s ability, we know when each has 
done his best and approve him accordingly, even: 
though he falls far short of our model. 

We note that most of our deaf pupils grow into 
useful, moral, law-abiding citizens, no matter what 
their ancestry or home life. In the formation period 
they spend ten or twelve years in school in a refined 
Christian atmosphere. Besides becoming fairly well 
educated in this time they learn habits of industry and 
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usefulness, consideration for others, honesty, purity, 
and all that goes to make a true man and woman. 
The result proves the superior influence of environment 
over heredity. 

In every individual is a confusion of warring elements, 
the conflict of his natural tendencies with his will. 
But in some the evil tendencies are stronger, and the 
power to resist them is weaker, than in others. Hence 
the teacher who transforms these evil desires into good 
ones, who strengthens the weak spots in a character, 
is doing a work that is divine. As the force in a steam- 
engine brings disaster if not contfolled by a master 
hand, so the energy of a child, if not guided by a power- 
ful, skilled hand, brings wreck to a life. 

What then should be the qualifications of him who 
has to combat or make use of this influence of heredity; 
what of the teacher? There are teachers with a won- 
derful faculty for execution, who cannot give the 
reasons for what they do; there are teachers who 
know thoroughly the theories of education and have 
not a natural ability for carrying them out; but the 
most successful teacher, we are told, is te who combines 
this power of execution with a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of education. Martin C. Brumbaugh, Professor 
of Pedagogy in the University of Pennsylvania, says 
that the vast majority of successful teachers are made, 
not born; that they combine a knowledge of principles 
with a training for practical work. 

The born teacher will have only superficial results 
unless he studies the psychology of his subject. He 
who best knows his subject, the deaf child, will be able 
to do the most with that child. Environment can be 
made to overcome the evils of heredity if the will is 
there to do it; and the wil! to do it can be educated; 
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otherwise Christ’s whole scheme of salvation would be 
vain. 


“There is no thing we cannot overcome. 
Say not thy evil instinct is inherited, 
Or that some trait, inborn, 
Makes thy whole life forlorn 
And ealls down punishment that is not merited. 
Back of thy parents and grandparents lies 
The Great Eternal Will: 
That, too, is thine 
Inheritance, strong, beautiful. divine ; 
Sure lever of success for one who tries.”’ 


JENNIE L. COBB, 
Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 


DEAFNESS IN ADULT LIFE. 


{An English clergyman who lost his hearing gradually in adult life 
publishes in the Lancet of February 4, 1911, the following description 
of his trials. As in all similar cases that have come to our notice, his 
experience is much more disagreeable than that of persons who are born 
deaf or lose their hearing in childhood.—E. A. F.] 


I HAVE now been totally deaf for about two years. 
What is the sensation? There is a sense of blankness. 
I feel always in a condition of expecting to hear, yet 
never realizing the expectation. I cannot describe it 
in any other way. I have often observed that deaf 
people have a surprised look about them, as though 
they were wondering why they cannot hear, and 
sometimes I wonder if I am getting the same look, 
for it is not becoming. Then, together with this sense 
of blankness, is the ever-present sense of loss. This 
at times is overwhelming. I cannot now remain in a 
room where music is being performed, as the fact that 
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I cannot hear it and never shall is too much for me. 
For the same reason my duties as a clergyman have 
become a real and heavy burden, and most of the joy 
I once had in them has gone. 

But the loss of hearing is undoubtedly felt more from 
its social side. Neither lip-reading nor sign language 
can compensate for the loss of the human voice. We 
cannot join freely in the conversation of the family 
circle, and the funny story ceases to be really humorous 
when interpreted by signs. Rightly or wrongly, this 
encourages the tendency to withdraw from society 
and social life. You cannot hear, ft is most difficult 
to join in the conversation, it seems only waste of time 
to remain, and the time one feels would be better spent 
in reading or writing. 

One of the most distressing results of this total 
deafness is, to me at least, the horror of the awful 
silence in the dark, and I should like to know how far 
this is the experience of others similarly situated. 
Some time ago I was frequently out alone in my rural 
parish on very dark nights, but the scares I endured 
by blundering against people I could not hear approach- 
ing or whom I overtook completely unnerved me. 
But now it is torture to lie awake alone in the dark— 
not so much from any actual fear as from the sense 
of helplessness and insecurity; one feels in consequence 
the risk of being surprised, perhaps by a cat jumping on 
the bed, or some one coming into the room without 
a light, and so forth. 

In connection with this is now the inability to walk 
in the dark at all. I cannot venture even to walk 
across a room in the dark, as there always seems a 
tendency to fall forward, which has, in fact, actually 
happened on several occasions. The last time I 
attempted to walk in the garden at night I fell down, 
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and on getting up fell down again, and only got indoors 
by feeling my way along the wall like a blind man. 

I find I am by degrees losing the memory of certain 
sounds which, since memory cannot now be assisted 
by external aid, it is impossible to recover. Certain 
musical airs, ete., once well known but now forgotten, 
I cannot possibly recall, while new sounds and new 
voices I cannot even realize; e.g., I can realize my wife’s 
voice but not the voices of my children, whose adult 
voices I have never heard. Also, strange to say, I 
cannot now even imagine the sounds of some musical 
instruments, notably the church organ, and also 
certain outdoor sounds, birds’ notes, etc., I have com- 
pletely forgotten. Being quite unable to hear my own 
voice, I have lost all control over it, and am told it 
it has greatly altered since my deafness increased, 
running up sometimes into a falsetto and sometimes 
being scarcely audible. In church it is most puzzling 
to know if I am anywhere within the right pitch. 

I still enjoy the theatre, and find it most fascinating 
to watch the development of the play through the 
acting alone, while a ballet appears much more intelli- 
gible without the music. On the other hand, the effect 
of seeing people sing and hearing no voices is irresistibly 
comic. People singing in church often look as if they 
were suffering untold agonies. 

If there are any compensations I have not yet found 
them, except perhaps that one can read and write 
undisturbed in a noisy room, and that one’s meditations 
are not disturbed in the London streets or the interior 


of a motor omnibus. 
F. J. HAMMOND, 
All Hallow’s Vicarage, near Rochester, 
England. 


HOW WE BEGIN. 


ALL infants, whether deaf or normal, -perform the 
instinctive acts of suckling, laughing, breathing. 
Simple as these first movements are they pave the way 
for future articulate speech. 

The child who cries uses his lungs, his vocal cords, 
the muscles of his mouth, and those of the tongue and 
larynx. 

The hearing child suckles, cries; and laughs—so 
does his deaf brother. Thus they start in life equally 
equipped so far as muscular exercise of the vocal 
organs is concerned. ‘The time comes when people 
say of the deaf child, not knowing his defect, ‘‘He 
must be backward.”’ But the mother soon notices that 
her child pays no attention to the sounds usually so 
attractive to the young—and finally is convinced that 
he hears not. 

If it is God’s will that the ears should be sealed it is 
also His will that we lend our energies toward giving 
the little man the best education obtainable. 

The mother who loves her child the most is the one 
who will part with him the soonest and give him up 
to those who can train him to speak, thus bringing 
him out of the darkness of silence into the sunshine of 
sound through touch. 

Those outside the school are likely to look upon the 
child as being born possessed of a ‘‘temper”’ which 
must be humored, and so they lay the foundation for 
future hours of trouble for both teacher and pupil. 
As a matter of fact he has just exactly the same kind 
of a disposition as any other child and is as easily made 
to obey or as easily spoiled. 
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The deaf child must see words before he can use them, 
just as the hearing child must hear words and sentences 
before he can speak them. That is, he must learn to 
understand what others say to him by watching their 
facial movements before he can speak intelligently. 

Lip-reading, as this is called, is taught from the very 
beginning of the school course or, better still, from the 
minute the child is found to be deaf. Everything must 
be said to him just as though he did hear and must be 
spoken rapidly, not ‘‘mouthed.”’ 

After a time certain movements of the face become 
associated with an entire sentence and the child recog- 
nizes the whole. This constant oral repetition of daily 
doings, of commands, and statements on the part of 
the teacher, leads to the child’s being able eventually 
to understand spoken language. 

Much mischief may be done by forcing the pupil to 
speak before he has gained proper control of the breath, 
voice, and vocal organs, for there is a technique of 
articulation more delicate and more difficult of acquisi- 
tion than that of the piano. 

The normal child learns to speak by ‘“‘trial and 
success”? and imitation. Only the latter method can 
be pursued by the deaf, therefore we must teach the 
child to pay strict attention to detail and to imitate 
well. For this purpose much time must be spent in 
the cultivation of the senses of sight and touch, for if we 
are to obtain accuracy of speech the child must be able 
to see even very slight differences in the position of the 
vocal organs. 

We begin teaching speech by instructing the pupil 
how to manipulate the lips, jaws, tongue, cheeks, 
soft palate, and larynx. He imitates his teacher. If 
the latter opens the mouth, so does he. If she places 
the tongue behind the lower teeth the child does like- 
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wise. She will teach him to exercise his tongue in 
such ways as flapping the end; rolling the end first 
under, then upward; making the tongue wide, then 
narrow, by the use of the muscles in the sides; and by 
various other exercises she will teach him to control the 
other organs of speech. She will make her pupil aware 
of breath by having him blow out a candle or blow a 
piece of paper off the back of his hand. She will make 
him conscious that he has a voice by putting one of 
his hands on her throat, the other on her chest, that he 
may feel the vibrations while she says ‘‘A.”” Then she 
will remove the hand from her chést, place it on her 
throat, and repeat the sound. She may have difficulty 
in calling his attention to his own voice but she will 
finally succeed, even if she waits until she finds him 
erying and then places his own hand on his larynx, 
where he feels the vibrations of his own voice. He 
may then be taught to say ‘‘A,” followed by other 
vowel and consonant sounds. Then he will be able 
to combine ‘‘A”’ with a consonant like ‘‘m’’, thus 
speaking the word “arm.” 

Articulation includes the ability to control the pitch 
and volume of the voice. The pupil must be taught 
through touch to raise and to lower the voice, to speak 
softly or to ery out. This is done by feeling the larynx; 
so, of course, the little one who has any hearing has 
a great advantage over the totally deaf pupil, as this 
‘“‘sound perception” will enable him to accent words 
and sentences correctly, to speak in a natural voice, 
and will also tend to develop his brain in a manner more 
nearly like that of a normal child. 

The mere ability to speak, however, is of no practical 
use to the person who does not understand what others 
say, as he knows nothing of the meaning of words. 
Hence we must teach language. 
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The child is taught to say such familiar words as 
cat, dog, man, mother, and names of members of the 
family, followed by “hop,” “run,” ‘‘fall,”’ letting the 
other pupils act out each command. This teaches 
the imperative sentence. 

Kindergarten, writing, and number-work form part 
of the curriculum during the period of school life 
devoted to his early training. 

The best teachers are none too good for the work 
of preparing a deaf child to study school subjects. 
Here, at the beginning, are formed habits which last 
throughout a lifetime; or at the start opportunities 
are lost, opportunities which will never recur, and the 
loss of which means failure. 

Some deaf childern have eventually entered schools 
for hearing children; for their first teachers have borne 
in mind the fact that they could reach their goal only 
by a roundabout way which, well laid early in child- 
hood, leads to sure success in later years. 


FLORENCE M. WILCOX, 
Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 


DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 


AFTER a child, and a deaf child at that, has wrestled 
with common fractions for a year or so, he is in a con- 
dition to be helped a little over the fences, and the sub- 
ject of decimal fractions lends itself much more to 
a fanciful setting than that of common fractions. 

If a child can enumerate well, decimals are not difficult 
to master and they comprise one of the most attractive 
subjects in arithmetic. Our very small pupils soon gain 
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a little idea of decimals when they begin to see sums 
of money written with the point, and they soon under- 
stand that the point has much to do with value. 

In beginning a class in decimal fractions, at least a 
week should be spent in notation and numeration; no 
matter how simple this may seem, you are laying a good 
foundation for thorough work and the time is well spent. 
A good way to teach numeration is to make at least 
twelve naughts on the board; make them big and 
round and as prosperous looking as possible. Draw 
straight lines at the top, dividing them into groups of 
three. Write the names of each period above. When 
you are ready to teach, fill your periods with figures, 
writing below your ciphers. Ask any pupil to read your 
first left-hand period while you cover all to the right 
with your hand. When he has read the number in hun- 
dreds as it is, motion quickly for him to join it with the 
name of the period written above and use the second 
period in the same manner. 

A good drill in this exercise will teach almost any pupil 
to enumerate correctly, and teaching it directly from 
the board adds to its efficiency. It is well to have pupils, 
when puzzled, make the ciphers on their own paper 
and study it out for themselves. 

Do not let them discard the crutch too soon and do 
not go any farther until each member of the class can 
read and write numbers correctly, or youare satisfied they 
cannotbe taught tohim. Nothing is more exasperating 
than to have a pupil in decimal fractions with an imper- 
fect understanding of enumeration; he is a drawback 
to the whole class. To avoid this evil, let your first 
lessons be in enumeration and it will save you many bad 
moments ahead. 

For beginning to teach decimals, it is well to choose a 
good time; have your class bright and eager, having 
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previously whetted their appetite as to how interesting 
the subject is. Have your board nice and clean and 
“Decimal Fractions” written in your neatest and 
prettiest hand. A decimal point, large and round, 
should occupy the center of the stage, for around it 
your success and happiness lie. First write $1.00; move 
the point making it $10.0; move it again making it $100. 
Some one will soon tell you what made the change. 
Tell them right then and therealwaysto watch the point 
as they would money in their pockets; that the point 
and where to place it is all that makes decimals different 
from whole numbers. In the first lesson you might 
teach tenths, hundredths, and thousandths, using the 
different modes of expression. In order to emphasize 
the absolute segregation of the figures on the right from 
those on the left, we have invented the harmless sub- 
terfuge of saying those on the left hand of the point 
were ‘‘ whites’ and those on theright hand were “ blacks,” 
and the plan proved a very effective one. One pupil 
became horrified at the action of another one in putting 
the ‘‘whites”’ and the ‘‘blacks”’ anywhere she saw fit. 
It was not our intention to teach any such humane 
philosophy as the equality of the races, but one girl 
proved herself beyond our narrow bounds. 

Tell your pupils that each place from the point has a 
name; that a certain family live there as Mr. Tenth, 
Mrs. Hundredth, etc., and that as you recognize the 
face of each pupil as he or she enters the room, so they 
must remember instantly the name of each family 
when they know how many blocks they live from the 
point—or, as we call it, the post-office, as both negroes 
and whites go there to get mail. Make haste’slowly and 
embellish your subject with poetry and fancy at this 
stage. 

Get your class worked up to an enthusiastic pitch with 
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an eager desire to learn more. Teach more names of 
families; extend their acquaintance; in the third lesson 
you ought to have the names of as many as nine 
places. Have them enumerate very often, and write the 
names in order on the board. Then arrange figures in a 
column on your |board thus: 4-3-9-5-8-2-7-1-6 ; 
and ask this question, ‘‘What do five places write?” 
and so on down the column. Insist upon the answers 
being given more rapidly. Try each member of the 
class, and if one hesitates let him quit and pass it on to 
the next, to begin at the first of the column again. In- 
sist upon accurate answers being given as quick as 
thought. A good drill on this will make the pupils 
know the names of the places as well as they do the 
multiplication table, anditisnecessary that they should. 

Don’t rush your lessons. Lay a good ground-work. 
Some days play a little; take them beyond the names 
they will come across in their work and introduce them 
to a family eighteen or twenty-one blocks from the post- 
office. Enliven the subject and give them a little 
‘“‘ginger”’ in the recitation. 

Work for the study hall can be given in decimal 
fractions to advantage. Give ten to fifteen decimals 
to be written from figures in words and some to be 
changed from words into figures. Next morning have 
the correct answers put on the board and let the pupils 
compare their papers with them. After the errors have 
been counted, you can take up the papers yourself; a 
hasty glance at night will keep you informed as to the 
improvement each pupil is making. Such an exercise 
can be given with profit each night for two weeks and 
is an aid for each day’s lessons. Don’t save time at 
the expense of thoroughness at this stage of teaching. 
Have drills in writing from figures and words every 
day at the board; for in this way you can better note the 
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weak points in your instruction and just where you 
need to patch up the structure. 

In teaching addition, show the use of the point and 
its great value; draw a straight line down your board 
with points all the way down and be sure in all your 
teaching that your own points are correct and even. 
When a pupil gets hopelessly tangled about the points 
and arranges them in addition like the four corners of a 
square, cast your eye about the class and find a girl with 
a dress buttoned down the back in a straight and even 
row. Don’t say a word, but bring her to the front of 
the class, turn her around, and quietly put your finger 
on each button. Do it deliberately, and you will find 
this pantomine is effective and will be remembered 
better than a long talk. 

Give all your addition problems with the decimals 
written in words; keep it up until you think the pupils 
know it thoroughly and then keep it up some more. 

Multiplication, division, and reduction come next, 
but they seem to lend themselves like the top story of a 
house whose foundation is already well built, and with 
a daily admonition about the point, a pupil can begin 
to help himself a great deal. 

Decimal fractions are not so difficult, and our ten- 
dency is to teach too much at a lesson; but when we 
remember that all the subsequent operations in arith- 
metic depend so much upon them, it behooves us to 
take a good deal of time in presenting the subject clearly 
and making the path smoother for the teacher higher up. 

CLYDE CARTER, 


Instructor in the Arkansas School, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


THE SENSE OF SMELL IN THE BLIND-DEAF. 


To the Editor of the Annals. 

Sir: I wish to protest against the narrowness of 
pestiferously ‘‘nice’’ people on the use of the sense of 
smell by the blind-deaf, and to add the comments of 
my valued friend, Mrs. E. M. Barrett, on the subject. 

I have never found Mrs. Barrett incorrect in her con- 
clusions, definitely stated. I have disagreed with her 
only to find in the end that she was correct and I incor- 
rect. 

I may call attention to the fact that what she says 
about the absence of personal odors in young babies 
seems to me to be connected, in some way, with the 
unquestionable fact that there are persons who have 
no personal odor; such persons cannot be tracked by 
the finest bloodhound and are as likely to be the most 
odoriferous negroes as the daintiest whites. 

Whether the fact that, while some blind-deaf recog- 
nize their friends generally by touch of hand, there 
are some friends whom they can never recognize in that 
way is in anyway connected with personal odor and 
lack of it, 1 am not prepared to say. 

The second and unsigned letter is from a seeing 
and hearing young lady of twenty-five to thirty years of 
age, highly educated, and an experienced teacher of the 
deaf of marked ability. I think it adds force to what 
she says to know that she was formerly thoroughly 
ashamed of her powers of smell, and it required no 
small amount of scolding and argument by me to open 
her eyes to her error! 

It has been very distressing to learn several times 
that persons endeavor to prevent those of the blind- 
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which they can distinguish all persons known to them, 
from using that sense, because it is considered to be 
nasty to “smell people.”’ 

How can anybody be so cruel—even thoughtlessly? 
Surely the blind-deaf need every sense they have. 
Then why, for the merest notion, utterly unfounded, 
should they be blamed for smelling others? And 
should not the evident fact that we do not have this 
power show anybody that there is no nasty or even 
strong smell concerned? 

It is no new story. James Mitchell, who died about 
a hundred years ago, knew all his acquaintances by their 
different smells, and even formed his likes and dislikes 
on the smells of those he knew.* 

He was carefully observed by Sir James Mackintosh, 
Dugald Stewart, the philosopher, Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, the novelist, Sir Astley Cooper, the surgeon, 
Mr. Wardrop, the oculist, and several of them noted 
his sense of smell. 

Surely Miss Helen Keller is an example of all that 
is “‘nice,’’ cultivated, and noble; yet in her ‘The 
World I Live In” she narrates at length how she uses 
her sense of smell, even judging age and temperament 
by smell, ete., 

So I do beg of all of you to try to disabuse your minds 
of all impressions that there is anything at all revolting 
in this use of their sense of smell by the blind-deaf, or 
that what we call ‘‘smell”’ is at all akin to the—I know 
not what to call it—by which they gain some useful 
information; instead of discouraging them, encourage 


them to the utmost. 
WM. WADE, 


Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 


*See the Annals, xv, 63. 
{See also her interest'ng letteron the subject published in the Annals, 
lv, 282-284. 
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Austin, Texas, July 3, 1910. 
Dear Mr. 

That letter to you from Miss Keller on the sense of 
smell is splendid, and should have the effect of proving 
to the overnice that there is more in smell than is 
dreamed of in their narrow philosophy. Nay, verily, 
it would seem that ‘‘having eyes we see not,”’ nor ex- 
perience the joy of the half of the fullness of the earth 
that is sensed by one both blind and deaf but with a 
cultivated imagination and sound reasoning faculties. 
Miss Keller has really peopled a world of her own 
through the sense of smell; a world like unto ours, but 
far more beautiful, more poetic, and more interesting 
than that seen by the ordinary seeing person; which 
is only another proof that we get out of things only 
that which we carry to them; as Wordsworth put it, 

“A primrose by the river’s brim, 


A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


What to the overnice person was only a nasty method 
of observing was to Miss Keller the open sesame of 
untold delights, aswell as means of further development 
of the faculties. 

Did you note what she says about heat bringing out 
the odors? ‘‘In summer the streets are more animated 
and diversified to the olfactory senses than in winter.”’ 
This, I suppose, is due to the fact that cold chills the 
olfactory nerves and renders them less capable of 
exercise, as in the case of the sense of touch. Cold 
makes us clumsy and we say, ‘‘ All fingers are thumbs 
to-day!’ Then again, as you suggest, cold air falls and 
warm air rises, so it is necessary to have a certain 
amount of heat to start odors on the air waves. This 
may have prevented your dog from tracking the deer 
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on the frozen ground, but it by no means explains his 
tracing a faint odor in the presence of a stronger and 
more disagreeable one. Evidently the dog’s power of 
concentration is more perfectly developed than that of 
the human being who would allow his repugnance for 
the disagreeable odor to distract the attention. 

I was also deeply impressed with Miss Keller’s state- 
ment that babies have no “individual smell.”’ I had 
noted this myself. A baby’s breath is the sweetest 
thing in the world, but they are all alike—I mean the 
babies themselves, and not the perfume, powders, or 
soap used. Could this absence of individual odor have 
any connection with the aura, the real astral body of the 
theosophist? This aura is caused, they claim, by the 
dominant desires and emotions of the individual. The 
baby having no definite emotions or desires would con- 
sequently have no definite odor; but in time it would 
develop desires and emotions, which would gradually 
become characteristic or individual, and thus it would 
emit an individual odor. I do not say that this is really 
the case, but it would seem that Miss Keller has made 
one more addition to science in cultivating the sense 
of smell. Mr. Elmer Gates, of Washington, D. C., 
has proved by chemical analysis that emotions and 
desires have a material basis, and Professor Barodex, of 
France, has succeeded in photographing these same 
thoughts. Miss Keller claims to distinguish dominant 
characteristics through the sense of smell. Thus it 
would appear that science is yet to prove that occult- 
ism has a material foundation. 

Like yourself I have always contended that the blind 
have no greater sense of smell or touch than the seeing, 
but that by concentrating on these two senses they 
have developed them to a greater degree. This I have 
proved time and again not only in fmy work with the 
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blind but with the blind and deaf as well. Leslie Oren 
seems to have made good use of the sense of smell,* and 
if he reasoned that Mr. Cureton’s touch was fresher 
than yours, or that your touch was not only on the paper 
but on the envelope also, and Mr. Cureton’s only on 
the envelope, it would be remarkable indeed. Possibly 
he used some quick intuitive reasoning like this, as the 
letter was handed to him: Wade, Cureton; Mr. Wade 
wrote Mr. Cureton. As Mr. Cureton was the husband 
of his teacher it was more likely that you would write 
him than the reverse. 

My experience with the feeble-ininded is that they 
do not show any superiority in the sense of smell, due to 
the fact that they are not capable of concentrating the 
mind on anything. In fact, if we could develop the 
power of concentration in every weak mind there would 
be no feeble-minded. I never knew the highest grade 
of feeble-minded to show as much reasoning from the 
sense of smell as Edgar Koote—both blind and deaf, and 
supposed to be an idiot. I have known him to search for 
soap, then a basin, go to the hydrant for water, com- 
bine all these, and then go contentedly about blowing 
soap-bubbles. However, Edgar was not an idiot, our 
powers that be to the contrary; he was only mentally 
retarded from lack of sense stimulus. How persons sup- 
posed to be instrumentalities in the mental development 
of the youth of our country can set up their views against 
natural development through the senses, as if the sense 
of smell were less aristocratic then the sense of touch or 
sight, is beyond me. Give the senses a chance, and an 
equal chance for development, I say. 

E. M. BARRETT, 


Austin, Texas. 


*See the Annals, liv, 453. 
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Recently Helen Keller’s ‘‘The World I Live In”’ fell 
into my hands again, and I read the chapter on the 
sense of smell with renewed interest, but my feeling was 
very much the same as when I read it first, that she 
seemed to be emphasizing something that I had supposed 
was common to us all. But it is so hard for me to dis- 
tinguish between the impressions I get from my different 
senses. I recognize my friends by sight, but there are 
many of them that I am sure I could also recognize by 
smell. It is, so far as I have noticed, true of most 
children that they have much less personal odor than 
grown persons, and I have noticed a personal odor in 
only one less than two years old that was decided 
enough for me to remember. 

I do not recall ever having tried to impress on my 
memory the personal odors of the people I know or 
casually meet, as I have to impress on my mind the 
faces of people. When I am introduced to a person I 
make a conscious effort to learn his or her features, as 
I might make an effort to learn three or four lines of 
poetry. I never stop to think of the personal odor, and 
I suppose it takes me much longer to learn it. When I 
say I make a conscious effort to learn people so I can 
speak to them again, I mean an effort to connect their 
names and faces. Sometimes the faces are so char- 
acterless that on meeting them the second time I simply 
do not recall having seen them before, but more often 
the effort is to connect the time, the face, and the man. 

I remember distinctly the odors of many different 
places where I have been. If I were blindfolded I 
believe I could be whirled to a half dozen or more differ- 
ent parts of the city and know which spot I was in by 
the odor. The personal odor has nothing to do with 
the cleanliness of the person, any more than dirty hands 
and face change the character. I can seldom recognize 
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a personal odor at a greater range than four feet, and it 
is as evanescent as the odor of flowers. But the odor 
clings to the clothing sometimes for years. I think I 
could sort the clothing of several dozen of the people I 
know by the odor alone. . 


AN EXPERIENCE IN THE STUDY OF COM- 
MERCIAL LAW. 


TuHE first chapter of Herbert Spencer’s treatise on 
“Education” is devoted to a discussion of the question, 
“What Knowledge is of Most Worth?” This question 
is particularly applicable to the education of the deaf. 
What knowledge is of most worth to the majority of 
deaf children or, rather, what knowledge will be of the 
most practical value to them in their life out in the 
world? 

In seeking an answer to this question, we must bear 
in mind that the school education of deaf children begins 
with us and, for all but a few, ends with us. Only a very 
small fraction of the total number of pupils enrolled 
in our schools can hope to get a higher education than 
that which we offer them. According to the “Tabular 
Statement” in the Annals for January, 1911, the enroll- 
ment at Gallaudet College for the previous year was 
104. The total enrollment in American Schools was 
13,540. Therefore, somewhat less than one per cent. 
of deaf boys and girls are receiving the advantages of 
a higher education than the schools afford them. And 
there is no reason to believe that this percentage will be 
much changed for many years to come. 

Therefore, the question which heads this article re- 
solves itself thus: What knowledge is of most worth 
to the 99 per cent. of deaf children who receive prac- 
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tically all their school education from us? From the 
nature of the case, the opportunities for deaf children 
to gather knowledge on special subjects out in the 
world are very much restricted. Childen who can hear 
have abundant opportunity to pick up useful informa- 
tion from the talk of the streets and other public places, 
and from lectures, sermons, and other addresses which 
are sO numerous nowadays. Owing to the limitations 
placed by nature upon their means of communication 
with their fellow men, these avenues of information are 
mostly barred to the deaf. 

Considering this fact, there rests upon the schools the 
grave responsibility of so arranging their courses of 
study as to give the deaf children the most practical 
and useful education that the time allotted and the 
means provided will permit. 

What knowledge will be of most worth to deaf chil- 
dren after they leave school? Firstandforemost every 
one will place the understanding and use of the English 
language, for this will be the open sesame to a vast fund 
of knowledge to be gleaned from books and newspapers. 
But this aloneis notsufficient. There areother branches 
of information, a knowledge of which will better fit deaf 
children to meet and cope with the problems of daily 
life. 

When it was decided to raise the standard of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf by the establishment 
of a High Class, two objects were held in view: (1) to 
articulate with the advanced standard of Gallaudet 
College, thereby affording pupils who had the ability 
and the ambition to pursue a higher course opportunity 
to make the necessary preparation; and (2) to give such 
pupils as could not, for one reason or another, look 
forward to entering (Gallaudet College, a more ad- 
vanced education than that afforded by the ordinary 
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school curriculum. With these two objects in view, 
the course of study of the High Class was arranged as 
follows: Latin, Algebra or Advanced Arithmetic, Com- 
mercial Law, Elementary Bookkeeping, English Lan- 
guage and Literature. 

- The aim of this article is to set forth the results of 
several months’ experience in the study of Commercial 
Law, and to offer a plea for the general adoption of this 
branch of knowledge in the courses of study of schools 
for the deaf. There are weighty reasons why Commer- 
cial Law should be included in the course of study of 
every school for the deaf. For one thing, it is a branch 
of knowledge which deaf children cannot be expected 
to pick up after leaving school, save by experience, 
which often costs them dear indeed. I will cite two 
instances of which I am personally cognizant, to show 
how disastrous ignorance of the commonest principles 
of business law may prove to the deaf. 

A deaf man wished to borrow money from a bank 
on his personal note. Not being well known to the 
president, he secured the endorsement of another deaf 
man, of good standing in the community, and obtained 
the loan. Deaf man number two had no idea of the 
obligations resting upon an indorser, and regarded his 
indorsement as merely a friendly act, without any. re- 
sponsibility. In due time the borrower defaulted pay- 
ment of the note, and the bank called upon the indorser 
to make good. The latter was surprised at the evil 
fruit that his friendly act had borne. It was only 
owing to the clemency of the bank president that he 
was spared heavy pecuniary loss that he could ill 
afford. 

Another case was that of a deaf man who had several 
hundred dollars in bank, the proceeds of a land sale. 
Another deaf man wished to borrow it to engage in 
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business for himself. The money was turned over to 
him without any security or any written acknowledg- 
ment of the debt or promise to pay. The business 
venture of the borrower failed, and the unfortunate 
lender is now trying to recover his money, with very 
little chance of success, as he has no legal proof of the 
transaction. I have heard of other instances in this 
state where deaf people have been defrauded of their 
just rights or have suffered pecuniary loss through 
ignorance of the simplest elements of commercial law.* 

The method and course of instruction which we are 
pursuing in our school in this practical and useful branch 
of knowledge, and the results of a few months’ work, 
are here outlined, with the hope that other schools may 
be interested and may be led to make Commercial Law 
a part of their courses of study. 

The text book used is that of D. Curtis Gano, of the 
Rochester, New York, bar, published by the American 
Book Company. The subdivisions of the topic, as 
treated by the book, are Law in General, Contracts, 
Sales of Personal Property, Negotiable Instruments, 
Agency, Bailment, Partnership, Corporations, Insur- 
ance, Real Property, Courts and their Jurisdiction, 
Pleading and Practice, with an Appendix giving interest 
tables in various states, and considerable other statisti- 
cal information. 

As the book is rather too voluminous for direct use 
by the students, the subject matter is condensed and 
adapted by the teacher in the form of written lectures, 
which are copied by the students into their note-books. 
Below is given a sample lesson as adapted and written 
by the teacher: 


*For instances in another state see Mr. Gallaher’s article in the Jan- 
uary number of the Annals, lvi, 93-94. 
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CONTRACTS. 
Lesson IV. 


Mistake.—In a contract it is necessary that the minds of the parties 
meet on the same thing. 

A man may agree to a contract when he misunderstands it. If it is 
due to his own carelessness, he is not excused. 

The mistake may be in the identity of oneof the persons. A man may 
make a contract with one person when he thinks it is another person. 
In such a case the contract is void. 

The mistake may be in regard to the subject matter. A man may con- 
tract for one thing while the other party thinks the agreement refers to 
another thing. In this case the contract is void. 

The mistake may be as to the existence of the thing contracted for. 
‘There may be no such thing when the contract is made. If so, the agree- 
ment is void. 

Misrepresentation.—This is a misstatement of fact. If a person makes 
a misstatement wilfully, with intention to deceive, it is fraud. But if 
he does it innocently, it is a mistake. 

Fraud.—Fraud is a false representation of fact, with a knowledge of 
its falsity, or without belief in its truth, with the intention of deceiving 
some one. 

Fraud, if proved, makes a contract void, and the person committing 
it is liable to punishment by law. 

Concealment of the truth may often be regarded as fraud. 

Caveat Emptor—This is a Latin phrase meaning, “‘Let the buyer 
beware.’’ Whena person offers goodsfor sale, and the buyer has a chance 
to examine them, the seller is not bound to point out defects. 

A false statement must be a misrepresentation of fact. An expression 
of opinion, though wrong, will not make the contract void. 

If a man makes a false statement, honestly believing it to be true, he 
is not liable for fraud. 

Duress.—Duress is unlawful constraint put upon a man, so that he is 
forced to do something that he does not want to do. 

A contract entered into by a person under duress is voidable at his 
option. 

Undue Influence—When two parties are very unequal in knowledge 
or ability, there often arises the question of undue influence, which may 
make a contract voidable. 

The Object of a Contract Must Not be Illegal—At the time of making a 
contract, nothing agreed upon by the parties must be contrary to law. 

This applies only to executory contracts. If a contract containing 
an illegal agreement has been executed, the law will leave the parties 
where they are. 
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A contract that contains an agreement to do anything contrary to law 
cannot be enforced. 

Contracts Against Public Policy—Any contract which, if enforced, 
would be injurious to the welfare of the public is void. 

Contracts that may injure the government in its relations with other 
countries are void. 

A contract that breaks the law of another state is contrary to public 
policy. 

An agreement to conceal a crime, to refuse to be a witness, to bribe 
a juror, to refrain from prosecuting a criminal, is illegal. 

An agreement contrary to good morals is illegal. 

An agreement that affects the freedom and security of marriage is 
illegal. 

Restraint of Trade.—A contract that will restrain or interfere with the 
trade or business of another is illegal. But the law allows a reasonable 
restraint in some cases. 

Parties Acquiring Rights under a Contract——In general, only the 
parties to a contract acquire any rights under it. It cannot place liabil- 
ities upon any one not a party to it. 

If it is desired to bring in another party, the contract must say soor a 
new contract must be made. 

Assignment of Rights—The promisor cannot assign his rights in a 
contract to a third party without the knowledge and consent of the 
promisee. 

Rights under a contract can be assigned by agreement between the 
parties. 

By the death of a person all of his rights under contracts pass to his 
executor or administrator. 

In the bankruptcy of a party all of his rights pass to the trustee. 

The Statute of Frauds.—This is an old English law requiring that 
written proof should be shown in the case of certain contracts. Most 
of our states have adopted the law. 

Among the contracts covered by this law are— 

1. The Promise of an Executor or Administrator. 

2. A Promise to Answer for the Debts of Another. 

3. Agreements in Consideration of Marriage. 

4. Contracts for the Sale of Lands or Hereditamenis or any interesi 
in them. 


Following each topic treated by the text-book, there 
are a large number of legal test questions for the pupils 
to answer. For instance, following the topic of ‘‘Con- 
tracts” there are eighty such legal questions. These 
questions are also copied by the pupils into their note- 
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books, and they are expected to answer them from their 
judgment of what the law is after they have studied 
the topic. It has been my experience that after study- 
ing and reviewing the texts, the pupil are able to answer 
a majority of the legal questions correctly, as a good 
lawyer would. 

To show the results attained by a few months’ work 
along this line, I present below the questions submitted 
at the mid-term examination in January: 


Answer eight of the following: 

1. Define law in its broadest sense. Define Commercial Law. 

2. Define a contract. What things are necessary to a legal contract? 

3. Explain executed and executory contracts. 

_ 4. Define infancy. What is the law in regard to a contract with an 
infant? 

5. What is the foundation of a contract? What is said about the 
minds of the parties to a contract? 

6. Define fraud. How does the law treat it? 

7. Explain caveat emptor. Explain duress. Whatisthe lawabout it? 

8. What is a breach of contract?’ Explain the right of action. 

9. Explain the statute of limitations. What is its object? What is 
its time in Minnesota? 

10. Define sale. Define barter. What is the difference between bail- 
ment and barter or sale? 

11. What is a negotiable instrument? Why is it called ‘negotiable’? 

12. What is a promissory note? Write one. 

Answer the following legal questions: 

1. Baker offers to sell Holt his auto for $600. He says that he will 
take it in case B. will accept $300 in cash and H.’s note for two months 
for the balance. Is this.a valid contract? Give reason. 

2. Smith’s horse ran away into a canal. Jackson saw it and helped 
to get it out. Then J. demanded $10 for his services. Could he recover? 

3. Ayers owes Blake $100 which is due. B. promises to extend the 
time of payment one year. Thirty days later he sues A. for the debt. 
Can B. recover? 

4. A was employed by B to do an unlawful act. A did his part and 
sued B for his pay. Could he recover? 

5. A owes B $100. He offers him a check for $100 in payment. Must 
B accept it? 

6. A becomes the bona fide holder for value of a note upon which the 
maker’s name was forged. Can he collect of the maker? Can he collect 
of the indorser? 
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7. C becomes the bona fide holder for value of a promissory note which 
was given by A to B without consideration. C sues A on the note and 
A sets up the defense of no consideration. Can C recover? 

8. The indorsement on a $100 note is as follows: ‘‘Pay to X or order 
$50 of the within note. Signed Y.’”’ Is this a good indorsement? 


On the above examination the results, as shown by 
the marking of the papers, were 96, 96, 95, 95, 93, 92, 
92, 91, 90, 90, 75, 45. Barring the one pupil who failed, 
the class average was over 90 per cent. The class is 
one which is well fitted to test any method or any study. 
The majority are congenitally deaf, and the rest prac- 
tically so. 

The students, particularly the boys, show a deep 
interest in this study. They realize that it will be of 
great practical benefit to them out in the world, and 
they are bending all their energies toward a mastery 
of the principles of law that are set before them. 

One day I read in the newspaper a rather unique 
legal question. Up in Northern Minnesota last winter 
a man set a trap for a wolf. The animal was caught, 
but broke the chain and went off, carrying the trap. 
It appeared on the premises of a neighbor later, and a 
young woman shot and killed it. She secured the pelt 
and applied for the bounty. The owner of the trap 
claimed the wolf as his property, and the case was carried 
to court and judgment given in favor of the woman. 
On the following day I submitted the question to the 
class, withholding the judgment of the court. To my 
surprise and pleasure, a majority of the class gave the 
same judgment as the court, based upon what they had 
learned and remembered of the laws regarding the 
the ownership of property. 

The results of this work, as far as it has gone, are very 
gratifying and encouraging. I feel that the students are 
being fitted to guard themselves against possible loss 
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in the future through ignorance of business law. More- 
over, they are gaining considerable useful language of a 
legal nature, which is always cropping up in the news- 
papers. And if this study serves the purpose of saving 
our students from falling into any of the business pit- 
falls that endanger the ignorant and unwary out in the 
world, then I shall feel that our adoption of Commercial 
Law as a part of our courseof study will be fully justified. 


JAMES L. SMITH, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, 
Faribault, Minnesota. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF: 


ITS PRESENT STATE, WITH SUGGESTIONS AS TO ITS 
FUTURE MODIFICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENT.* 


I. 


DurinG the three years that I have been working as 
medical inspector of the London County Council schools 
for the deaf I have had ample opportunity for judging 
of the working of the present system of deaf education 
in London, and the opinion to which I have been led 
thereby has convinced me that the whole system of deaf 
education in this country needs thorough reorganization 
upon wider and more extended lines than is at present 
the case. A good deal has been achieved by the working 
of the Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Acts of 1899 and 1903, but there is still much 
to be done before the country can turnout its deaf-mutes 
as reliable and self-supporting citizens, able to compete 
with their more fortunate hearing fellows in such a way 


*Extracted, by permission, from the Lancet of February 25 and 
March 4, 1911. 
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that the percentage of those who become burdens upon 
the state is reduced to a minimum. The work of in- 
structing the deaf is a very highly specialized branch of 
the teaching profession, requiring untiring patience and 
a high degree of adaptation. Indeed, if genius be an 
‘infinite capacity for taking pains,’’ then the teacher of 
the deaf has to be a genius of the first order. Only an 
intimate acquaintance with the work of this devoted 
body of men and women can give any idea of their 
labors, of the results which they achieve, or of the ob- 
stacles which they have to surmount. Moreover, the 
looker-on can detect the causes of their difficulties and 
the reasons why so many of their pupils fail to reach 
that standard of excellence to which theoretically they 
should attain under the modern system, and why a cer- 
tain number of them have either to revert entirely to 
sign and manual methods of expression, or at least to 
supplement spoken language therewith. 

To assert that the present system is a failure would 
be manifestly incorrect, but to say that it is a compara- 
tive failure is to enunciate a truism which can be estab- 
lished by facts patent to all who care to approach the 
matter with minds unbiassed by prejudice. That the 
teachers of the deaf are to blame for this comparative 
failure is most certainly not the case. The brilliant 
results which they can achieve in an, at present, limited 
number of cases demonstrates clearly their capacity. 
There is no more self-sacrificing, hard-working, or 
devoted profession to be found, but its members are 
working under conditions in which it is impossible to 
reach perfection: they are contending against many 
obstacles, of which imperfect classification, inadequate 
legislation, and lack of sufficient financial assistance 
form only a small part. At the same time I would not 
wish it for one moment to be thought that the education 
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of the deaf is not progressing. It is undoubtedly moving 
forward, but in the present state of our knowledge it is 
not moving with sufficient rapidity, and although deaf 
education is probably in a better state than it has ever 
been, it is in that stage of itsevolution when those whoare 
responsible for its well-being require to pause for a space 
and take a full and careful survey of its condition, with 
a view to its complete remodelling and reorganization 
upon a firmer and wider basis, founded upon past exper- 
ience and more accurate knowledge. The workers in 
deaf education comprise a body of young, active, and 
energetic men and women, who; starting with the 
experiences left them by their predecessors, are full of 
new ideas, have wider vision and greater capacity for 
improvement. They are beginning to see what Kerr 
Love in his “‘Study of the Deaf Child” has so ably 
pointed out, that deaf education must be based, not 
upon the consideration of different systems, but upon 
the study of the deaf child as an individual. Unless 
this fact be universally recognized, not merely by 
teachers of the deaf, but by the public at large and by 
legislators especially, the education of the deaf can only 
move slowly, with many halts and stumblings, toward 
greater perfection, and cannot reach that goal until 
several generations are past and gone and much public 
money wasted. 

The whole question is one which must be looked upon 
from many different aspects—medical, hygienic, physio- 
logical, social, eugenic, and financial—and it is my inten- 
tion in this series of papers to show how, by a due regard 
to these varied points of view, our present system of deaf 
education can be remodelled in such a way as to give far: 
better results than have been attained hitherto—results 
that will fully justify any increased expenditure and 
will greatly increase the happiness, usefulness, and value 
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to the state of a body of citizens whose only misfortune 
is, in the great majority, the impairment or loss of one 
of the most important, if not the most important, of 
their sense organs. 

I have stated that the system of deaf education, as 
at present constituted, isa comparative failure. Suchan 
assertion must be fully justified. With a view to ascer- 
taining the progress of the scholars under present 
methods I recently introduced into the London County 
Council deaf schools a system of marking their attain- 
ments as regards articulation and lip-reading. This 
system is a modification of that suggested by Alexander 
and Mackenzie.* It classifies scholars in four groups— 
“Very good,” “‘Good,’’‘‘ Sufficient, ’’ and Insufficient ;”’ 
and the test applied to 548 children in our deaf centers 
gave the results shown in the annexed table. Strictly 
speaking, these results apply only to 390 of the scholars 


Poor, sub- 
normal ,or 
mentally 
defective. 


Mentality. Normal. 


Not 


Speech at commence- 
specified. 


of None. Residual. Natural. 


Articulation 


Lip-reading 


Not marked 


*“The Functional Examination of the Organ of Hearing in Deaf- 
Mutes,”’ Archives. of Otology, vol., xxxvii., p. 507. 


(VG. 17 23 42 2 
} GG. 67 29 13 5 
| 1. 60 0 0 61 
(V.G. 26 26 24 1 
1G. 87 20 14 4 
MS...) 54 9 7 13 
i: 30 2 1 62 
15 5 18 
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(203 boys and 187 girls), as 158 (96 boys and 62 girls) 
were too young or had been too short a time at school 
to permit of theirbeing judged with any justice to them- 
selves or to their teachers. They have, however, been 
included in the table as ‘‘not marked.”’ - 

It will be noted that this table classifies these children 
primarily on a basis of mentality, and in order to be 
quite fair the 98 placed in the column, “Poor, sub- 
normal, or mentally defective,’’ may be left out of con- 
sideration altogether. The remaining 450 children of 
normal mentality are further grouped, according to the 
amount of speech which they possessed at the commence- 
ment of their education, into those who started with 
no speech at all (inclusive of a few in whom residual 
speech had been lost by neglect), those with residual 
speech, and those with natural speech. 140 of these 
scholars were too young or had been an insufficient 
time at school to allow of their being marked, leaving 
310 whose progress under the present system of deaf 
education could be fairly accurately judged by this 
process of marking. 

Taking, first, their powers of lip-reading it will be 
noted that of the 197 children who never had any speech 
113, or 56.8 per cent., were ‘‘very good” or ‘“‘good,”’ 
whilst 84, or 42.6 per cent., were “‘sufficient,’’ or ‘‘in- 
sufficient :’’ whilst of the 113 who were lucky enough 
to be left with residual or natural speech 84, or 73.5 
per cent., were ‘“‘very good” or “‘good,”’ and only 29, 
or 25.6 per cent., were ‘‘sufficient”’ or “insufficient.” 
This tends to show how much the retention of speech, 
which means largely the retention of motor memories 
of speech, helps in the acquirement of lip-reading— 
that is to say, in the appreciation of speech movement 
in others. It will be noted further that 30 of the non- 
speech children, or 25.1 per cent., were ‘‘insufficient ””— 
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that is to say, absolute failures at lip-reading—against 
13, or 11.5 per cent., of those who had residual or natural 
speech. 

Surely thepresent system of deaf education cannot be 
the best when it gives results such as these, in which 42.6 
per cent. of the scholars in whom speech was originally 
absent are ‘‘insufficient”’ or only “sufficient” in their 
knowledge of lip-reading; “‘insufficient”’ meaning that 
they are incapable of reading other people’s lips suffi- 
ciently to gather what they are saying, and “‘sufficient”’ 
that they are only a little better. 

The teaching of lip-reading is, however, only one part 
of the aim of deaf education; it has also to give speech 
to the dumb—that is to say, it must so teach them 
articulation as to make their speech intelligible to those 
with whom they come in contact in after life. How 
many people—apart from teachers of or workers among 
the deaf—will not admit that they have difficulty in 
understanding the conversation of the average educated 
deaf-mute? How is this duty fulfilled in respect of the 
children who are under discussion in this analysis? Of 
197 boys and girls who had no speech on admission, 
only 84, or 42.6 per cent., had articulation which could 
be marked by the teachers themselves—who, from 
being continually in contact with the deaf, can probably 
understand them better than the average person—as 
‘“‘very good” or “‘good”’; and only 17, or 20.2 per cent., 
of these (8.6 per cent. of the whole 197), belonged to the 
former category. Of those marked “‘sufficient’’ or 
“insufficient’”’ (and the majority of the former would 
probably be understood with difficulty by any one who 
was not used to the deaf), there were 113, or 57.3 per 
cent.; and of these, 60, or 53.09 per cent. (30.4 per cent. 
of the whole 197), were ‘‘insufficient’’—that is to say, 
oral failures, children to whom the oral system had failed 
to give speech. 
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In strong contrast are the results with the 113 chil- 
dren who had residual or natural speech on admission. 
Of these, 107, or 94.6 per cent., were ‘‘very good” or 
“good” (the former, as is seen by the table, being in 
excess), whilst only 6, or 5.3 per cent., were “sufficient,” 
and none were ‘‘insufficient.’”’ Here the system had 
succeeded in preserving to the great majority of its 
pupils the speech which they had retained when they 
had become deaf. I shall have to refer to this later when 
I come to the discussion of hereditary tendencies to 
speech in the congenitally deaf. 

There is no need for my present purpose to analyze 
results under classification into congenital or acquired, 
totally or partially deaf. My object is rather to show 
that the present system does not produce a sufficiently 
high percentage of successes under existing conditions, 
and I consider that the figures just given amply bear 
out my contention that those who are now working 
have, under the present régime, too uphill a battle 
to fight, too many obstacles to contend with, too hard 
a task to master, to enable them to achieve the suc- 
cesses that should come rightly from modern methods 
of deaf education. 

That the failures are in greater proportion than 
should be the case is also demonstrated by the number 
of deaf persons who revert to signs as a method of com- 
munication, although I am inclined to the opinion that 
this reversion is partly due to the baleful effects of so- 
called missions to the deaf. 

It is somewhat difficult to say definitely how long 
the oral system of deaf education has been in vogue 
in London, as it was practised to some extent by Joseph 
Watson at the British Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb 
(now the Old Kent Road Deaf School), founded in 1792. 
Watson was the nephew of Thomas Braidwood, who 
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had taught privately in Edinburgh and in London prior 
to 1792, keeping hismethods secret. Boswell* mentions 
that Dr. Johnson visited Braidwood’s school and gave 
liberal praise thereto in his ‘‘Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides.’’ ‘‘When he visited it,’’ says Boswell, ‘‘a 
circumstance occurred which was truly characteristical 
of our great lexicographer. ‘Pray,’ said he, ‘can they 
pronounce any long words?’ Mr. Braidwood informed 
him that they could. Upon which Dr. Johnson wrote 
one of his sesguipedalia verba, which was pronounced by 
the scholars, and he was satisfied.”’ 

The birthplace of the oral system was, therefore, in 
the British Islands, but, strange to say, between 1809, 
when Watson wrote a book upon his methods, and 1865 
it was so completely abandoned that in the latter year 
Van Asch wrote that ‘‘the articulation of the deaf and 
dumb is of rare occurrence in this country.”’ It will be 
remembered that the deaf child who makes so pathetic 


a figure in Dickens’s ‘‘ Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions”’ 
was not taught upon the oral system. So completely 
had oralism disappeared in this country that when it 


was revived it was as the ‘‘German System,” and as 
such it is largely known now—an interesting example 
of the regard paid to home products! 

Kerr Lovet has given the reasons for this remarkable 
decline from oralism to manualism as, first, that oralism 
was difficult for both child and teacher. I would here 
ask the reader to take note of the fact that Watson 
would not take pupils until the age of nine years, a point 
of very great importance, as I shall show later; and 
secondly, that the Abbe de |’Epée unselfishly conceived 
his sign and manual method and carried it out openly 


*“Tife of Johnson,’’ Croker’s edition, 1866, p. 403. 
t‘‘Report of the State of Education in British and Irish Schools for 
the Deaf,” p. 5. 
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and above board, whereas the method practised by 
Braidwood in Edinburgh and London was exploited for 
his personal and family benefit and its details carefully 
kept secret. 

There is no better exposition of the advantages of 
oralism than the proposition laid down by Watson as 
the basis of his teaching articulation. This proposition 
is quoted by Kerr Love,* and I quote it again here: 

“‘Words and phrases must excite ideas in us by asso- 
ciation, and they excite ideas in us by no other means. 
. . . The more numerous the means of association 
the more perfect the recollection, or, in other terms, 
the more frequent the recurrence of words and their 
corresponding ideas to the mind. Thus persons who 
have all four means—that is, who can hear, speak, read, 
and write—retain a discourse much better, and have 
far greater facility in expressing themselves, than per- 
sons possessing only two of them, that is, illiterate 
persons who can hear and speak, but who cannot read 
nor write. Now, as deaf and dumb persons educated 
without articulation can only have two of the means— 
that is, the impressions made upon theeye by characters, 
the action of the hand in writing—can it be questioned 
that we render them an essential service by adding the 
actions of the organ of speech—a very powerful aux- 
iliary, since by it words become, as it were, a part of 
ourselves, and more immediately affect us.”’ 

These words convey, better than any other, the 
superiority of oralism over other methods of deaf edu- 
cation. 

The special teaching of the deaf child under the 
London School Board was begun in 1874 at Bethnal 
Green, with a class of about four or five children. Here 
a compromise was made between thetwo systems, teach- 


*Tbidem, p. 6. 
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ing being partly oral, partly sign and manual.* In 1877, 
however, a pure oral school was started, and after the 
Milan Congress in 1880 oralism was more generally 
adopted, and it received great impetus after the schools 
became certificated by the Board of Education in 1893 
and inspected by Mrs. Thurston Holland, who was a 
strong oralist. It was not until 1893 that an Act was 
passed making the education of the deaf compulsory, 
and not until 1907 that the ratepayer became taxed 
for the whole cost. 

The oral system has, therefore, been practised in our 
‘London schools for some years now, but it cannot be 
said to'have had a fair chance until the past seven or 
eight years, as before then normal deaf children were 
mixed with mentally defective and other scholars 
incapable of benefiting. These cases are now sent to 
the special institution for the blind and mentally 
defective deaf-mutes at Homerton. I wish it to be 
undestood that these remarks refer entirely to our 
state schools, and that I have not alluded to any results 
obtained in any other deaf school in London. I shall, 
however, do so later. 

The brief and concise sketch that has been given will 
serve to show that the education of the deaf of today is 
on a firmer basis than it has been hitherto. It is when a 
system has become established upon a sure foundation 
and has attained some degree of stability that the time 
has arrived at which it is advantageous to glance around 
and, as it were, to take stock. By that means it can be 
seen what points are good and require developing, what 
points are weak and require strengthening, what points 
are uncompromisingly bad and require eliminating. 
I think that deaf education has reached that period now. 


*“Tondon at School,’ by H. R. Philpott. London: Fisher Unwin, 
1904, p. 258. 
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The present system has been working for seven or eight 
years; it is high time to analyze results, to take stock, 
and to find out where is the profit and where the loss. 

The results which I have already given above demon- 
strate the fact that if a number of scholars be taken 
consecutively and without selection, save as regards 
mentality, the successes do not compare as favorably 
with the failures as the theory of modern deaf education 
leads one to expect. Our first duty is to find out why 
this is so. Why, among children of normal mentality, 
who were either born deaf or who became deaf so early 
in life that they commenced their school instruction 
without the gift of speech, who are, in other words, both 
deaf and dumb, do we find that only 42.6 per cent. have 
learned to articulate well enough to merit classification 
as ‘‘very good”’ or “‘good,”’ and that those who are abso- 
lute oral failures reach the high percentage of 30.4? 

I believe that the answer to this question is two-fold— 
too late a commencement of education on the one hand, 
and a defective classification of the deaf child on the 
other. It is these two factors which will occupy mainly 
these articles, together with one or two matters of 
minor import so far as deaf education is essentially 
concerned, but of great importance as contributories 
to success. As regards the two main points, a careful 
examination of the physiological conditions under which 
the normal child acquires speech will demonstrate 
the former, whilst the application of the results of 
school medical inspection will modify and improve the 
latter. 

Before entering upon the discussion of these two 
points, it will be well to inquire into the results obtained 
elsewhere in the metropolis, and for this purpose I 
shall take the well-known school of the Association 
for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, at 11 
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Fitzroy Square. This institution, one of the most 
deserving charities in London, was founded in the year 
1870 by the late Baroness Mayer de Rothschild, who, 
with the generosity so characteristic of the charity of 
her community, extended its benefits to embrace all 
deaf children, irrespective of denomination. 

In the words of Mr. Sibley Haycock, the director, to 
whom I wish to express my indebtedness for the infor- 
mation here given: ‘‘The Fitzroy Square Oral School 
for Deaf Children is quite purely oral. The young 
pupils are trained to understand’ and to use spoken 
language from the beginning. Speech is introduced 
before the children can themselves articulate, and from 
the first day of their school life we begin to lay the 
foundations of the speech habit. They are talked to, 
directed, and instructed by speech alone. Later on, 
writing is used, but only to the same extent as in ordi- 
nary hearing schools. Signs and finger spelling have no 
place in our system. Not only do the teachers make no 
use of them, but they are rigidly excluded from the 
schoolroom. The little children in the kindergarten are 
allowed to express themselves by means of natural 
gestures and pantomime, but these forms of language 
are displaced as soon as possible by spoken and written 
words. Our aim is to make speech the medium of 
thought.”’ (The italics are mine.) 

I would draw attention to the fact that the method of 
instruction thus outlined appears to be based upon the 
lines of the normal physiological acquisition of speech 
by hearing children, natural gesture and pantomime 
being allowed with the very young children in the 
kindergarten class, to be dropped with the acquisition 
of speech. A certain amount of gesture and pantomime 
is natural, but the greater the command over speech 
language the less they are used. The savage and the 
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illiterate employ gesture more than the educated, and 
the savage more than the uneducated white. Indeed, 
the command of speech language can be tested by the 
putting of questions which can be answered by speech 
or by speech assisted by gesture, as, for instance, the 
request to define a spiral staircase. In the teaching of 
the deaf, therefore, where it is of paramount importance 
to teach as much speech as possible, any language by 
signs or gestures must be rigidly excluded as soon as 
elementary speech teaching is begun. 

The average age of admission to 11 Fitzroy Square, 
since 1894, excluding pupils who had been under in- 
struction before coming to the school, has been 5.8 
years. The age at which the Act insists that education 
shall commence in the case of deaf children is 7 years, 
and, although a grant will be given by Government at 
the age of 5, it is seldom that pupils are admitted to 
the London County Council deaf centers before the 
age prescribed by law. I point this out because it is one 
of my contentions that the best results are not obtained 
by the oral system on account of the late commence- 
ment of deaf education. 

The percentage of oral failures at Fitzroy Square, 
where the pupils are admitted at least one year earlier, 
taking the average, than in the London County Council 
schools, has been the subject of inquiry by me, and the 
reply of Mr. Sibley Haycock is as follows: ‘‘I can give 
no more definite answer to this question than to say 
that of the 18 children who have left school since my 
appointment here in 1907 we have had five oral failures 
—i.e., as regards speech and lip-reading—and these 
five were either subnormal as to mentality or entered 
theschool quite late in life, and attended intermittently. 
One boy, for example, was 14 before receiving any 
instruction. This number roughly represents 27.7 per 
cent. of the pupils who have left since 1907.” 
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In the analysis which I have given from our London 
County Council deaf centers, the subnormal in men- 
tality have been separated and not taken into account, 
and we have seen that of the remainder of normal men- 
tality the percentage of oral failures was 30.4. It is 
reasonable to consider that, were the oral failures at 
Fitzroy Square computed in the same way—viz., if 
those whose mentality was poor, subnormal, or defec- 
tive were segregated—the percentage would be less than 
27.7 and would therefore compare even more favorably 
with the results given above. One must, however, 
take into consideration, when making the comparison, 
that the teaching of the school has been consistently 
oral and purely oral for 40 years—since 1870—whilst 
it was not until 1877 that an oral school was com- 
menced under the auspices of the London School Board, 
and that, as I have said, the oral system has only had 
a fair chance under the Board’s successor during the 
past seven or eight years. 

I have already said that the education of the deaf is a 
matter involving wide issues, one which can be looked 
at from many points of view. I shall endeavor here to 
discuss it from some of these aspects, and I shall, there- 
fore, postulate the present needs of this great and many- 
sided question as follows: 

1. The need of a classification of the deaf child which 
shall be upon a more scientific and more comprehensive 
basis than that at present in use. In dealing with this 
matter, I shall review the methods of education in other 
states and countries, and I shall make suggestions as to 
the best classification to be followed. 

2. The need that the education of the congenitally 
deaf and of those very deaf children who, by reason of 
the early age at which they acquired their deafness, have 
not developed speech, should be commenced at a much 
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earlier age than is now the general rule, in order that 
they may receive that physiological, in contradistinc- 
tion to pedagogical, training to which they have as 
much right as the normal hearing child. 

3. The need for the exercise of greater care of the 
deaf child whilst at school, by care committees and 
similar means, whereby it can be assured that his attend- 
ance at school is regular, his meals are adequate, that 
he is not neglected or exploited by bad or immoral 
parents, and that he is removed from the influence of 
bad companions and bad home surroundings. 

4. The need for encouragement of the deaf child to 
mix with hearing people. To this end I would advocate 
a longer course of education and supervision by teachers 
and, not unimportant, a more careful supervision of 
religious missions to the deaf. 

5. The need to make an endeavor to diminish the 
number of deaf children requiring special education by 
the application of eugenic principles to deaf-mutism 
in the case of the congenitally deaf, and by a better 
care of the ears in children by medical practitioners. 

1. The need for a scientific classification.—In order to 
understand fully the necessity for a better classifica- 
tion of the deaf child and its important bearing upon 
deaf education, it will be necessary to review briefly 
the methods at present obtaining in those countries in 
which such classification exists. By this means the 
best characteristics can be selected and the errors 
avoided. 

Taking first Germany, it will be a surprise to many 
readers to learn that in deaf education the Germans 
are certainly lacking. Every deaf child is taught by 
the oral system, and by the oral system alone. ‘‘The 
German plan,”’ says Kerr Love,* ‘‘of teaching the deaf 


*“The Study of the Deaf Child,’’ p. 4. 
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by the universal application of the oral method is like 
the fitting of all kinds of sight defects with one type of 
eye-glass.’’ Apparently in this country all types of 
deaf child are herded together to be taught on one 
system. In Berlin, it is true, many of the semi-deaf are 
sent to the board schools, where special arrangements 
are made for them, and there is in the same city a special 
school, instituted in 1907,* for ‘‘ hard-of-hearing”’ child- 
ren, with specially trained teachers, but it includes not 
only the hard-of-hearing children of the most varied 
capacity, but also deaf-mutes with residual hearing. 

As a matter of fact, Germany, supposed to be so 
much to the fore in matters educational, but who is, 
by her methods, in danger of turning out uniform ma- 
chines rather than rational men and women, has no 
proper deaf classification, and educates all her deaf by 
rote, without any regard to the deaf child individually. 

For the sake of contrast, we will take America next 
where is to be found a quite different state of affairs. 
There no special system is to be met with, but a deal 
of experiment. The period of instruction lasts longer 
(ten to twelve years in comparison with eight in Ger- 
many), and this tendency to keep the deaf child longer 
at school is further emphasized by a movement to start 
his education at an earlier age. Both these tendencies 
are, in my opinion, valuable, as will be seen later. Fur- 
ther, at the Gallaudet College in Washington the deaf 
youth of both sexes can take a college course and gradu- 
ate like their hearing fellows. Altogether, as Kerr Love 
says, more money is spent on the deaf child in the 
United States than in any other country in the world, 
‘“‘and although not the shortest, nor the cheapest, nor 
in any sense the best way, this is one way of getting at 


*Reinfelder: “‘Schwerhorigkeit und Hoérschule,’’ in ‘Die Jugendfiir- 
sorge,’’ 1909, Heft 3. 
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the truth—and the Americans will get at the truth 
whatever it costs.”* In this country at least a system 
of scientific and practical classification is being slowly 
worked out by experiment. 

In two of the smaller states of Europe the education 
of the deaf is based upon a scientific classification, 
which, whatever may be its errors, takes into account 
the deaf child as an individual. These are Schleswig- 
Holstein and Denmark. The former, which has a popu- 
lation of about a million and a quarter, had some 132 
children in its two deaf schools in 1906, the proportion 
of the semi-deaf being 30 per cent. They are classified 
on a basis of mentality. All go to a preparatory school, 
where after two years the dullest (‘‘Class C’’) are set 
aside and allowed the help of free signing in addition 
to oral training, which, as in Germany, is the “‘system.”’ 
The brighter ones, classed as “A” and ‘“‘B,” are 
removed to another school to be taught orally. 

In Denmark the deaf-mute ratio is about 1 to 1600 
of her population, and in 1906 the deaf children of 
school age numbered about 334. All are first sent, as 
in Schleswig-Holstein, to a preparatory school, which 
is situated at Fredericia. After one year these are 
classified according to their amount of hearing. Those 
who have residual hearing are drafted to a school at 
Nyborg to be trained orally, no distinction being made 
as to mentality. The totally deaf remain at Fredericia 
for another year, when they are again reviewed, this 
time from the mental standpoint, and the mentally 
dull are passed on to a school at Copenhagen, to be 
taught by the manual alphabet. The totally deaf of 
good mentality remain at Fredericia to be instructed 
by the oral method. This system has its faults, but 
it is rational and scientific, for it aims at a classification 


*“ The Study of the Deaf Child,” p. 6. 
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which takes due note of the individual capacities of the 
child, and is based upon the double foundation of 
mental capacity and residual hearing. 

In Russiaitis said* there are over 200,000 deaf-mutes 
but only four educational establishments. For thirty 
years signs have been entirely abandoned in favor of 
oral teaching. Judging by the writer quoted, the deaf 
that are taught are taught well, especially by Mr. Enko, 
the present master of the Imperial Deaf and Dumb 
School. I am, however, unaware of any system of 
classification in this country. 

In Italy there is no law to oblige the Government, on 
the one hand, to give, and the deaf, on the other hand, 
to receive, an elementary education, so that 73 per 
cent. remain in ignorance and isolation. Charity, 
however, provides for about two-fifths of the deaf who 
are of the age and condition to be admitted to a school. 
Although theoretically purely oral, practically the 
education offered is by a combined method. Further, 
although the necessity for classification of the scholars 
is admitted in theory, it is ignored in practice. 

France—where the Abbe de |’ Epée founded his world- 
famous school in 1760, and which was thus the pioneer 
country in deaf education a century and a half ago— 
is by no means in the foremost rank in that great work 
now. It numbers 65 schools for the deaf, some belong- 
ing to the state, others private, others managed by the 
clergy (priests or brothers), and others again managed 
by religious communities. These schools contained, 
in 1907, 3,894 children. According to Mr. Adolphe 
Bélanger,} however, no classification of the pupils is 
attempted. 

*“The Lancet, July 9, 1910, quoting the ‘‘ Novoe Vremya.”’ 


t‘‘Report of the International Conference on the Education of the 
Deaf,” 1907, p. 54. 
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In Holland there are four schools—at Groningen, 
St. Michiels-Gestel, Rotterdam, and Dordrecht. These 
all originated in private charity and enterprise, there 
being no government compulsory education for the 
deaf. Instruction is mainly oral, and there is some 
attempt at classification in the two large institutions 
at Groningen and Rotterdam, where the classes are 
more or less divided on a mental basis. There is a 
‘“‘elass for abnormals”’ at the former school, and at 
Rotterdam a ‘‘class for very dull children.” At 
Groningen there is also a special class for semi-deaf 
children. 

Passing now to our own country, it will be found that 
the three kingdoms are not particularly united in their 
methods. In Scotland the system of instruction is that 
known as the combined method.* Scotland is, however 
lucky in possessing an enthusiast in deaf-mute work 
in Kerr Love, whose knowledge of the deaf-mute and 
his education is unrivalled. Largely owing to his 
exertions a system of classification is being evolved. 
Knowing Kerr Love as so persistent an advocate for 
the study of the deaf child and the subordination of all 
systems and methods to him, it can be said with con- 
fidence that, if the authorities in Scotland will but be 
guided by the experience and scientific reasoning of 
this authority, that country will take first rank among 
the deaf-educating nations. 

Ireland has no legislation as to deaf education, and 
there is no compulsion for the deaf-mute. Instruction 
is carried out at Belfast, Cabra (Dublin), and Clare- 
mont. The teaching is mainly manual, there being a 
small oral school at Claremont, near Dublin. Classi- 
fication is apparently practically non-existent. 


* Addison: Ibid., p. 110. 
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In England classification is in a condition of evolution: 
it is, therefore, all the more important that those who 
are in authority should have the matter laid before 
them in all its aspects. This is especially the case in 
London, where deaf education is, I hope, on the eve of 
important changes. The present arrangement in the 
metropolis—that under the London County Council 
at least—is that there are seven day-schools and three 
semi-residential schools with a roll of between 600 and 
700 scholars. These schools are scattered about 
London, so as to serve different districts as far as 
possible. Instruction is oral, except at Homerton, a 
semi-residential school to which the mentally defective 
and blind deaf-mutes are sent, with a certain number 
of oral failures. The method in use there is adapted 
to the individual child. The sexes at Homerton and 
at the seven day-schools are mixed, but at two of the 
semi-residential schools, at Wandsworth and Anerley, 
they are separated, girls going to the former and boys 
to the latter. These are in the nature of advanced 
schools, children between the ages of 13 and 16 attend- 
ing them and being instructed in dressmaking, laundry 
work, bootmaking, tailoring, carpentry, and baking. 
Laundry work, bootmaking, and carpentry are also 
taught at Homerton. 

It will be seen thatin London some endeavor at class- 
ification is made upon a basis of mentality and, as I 
have already pointed out, it was not untilsome provision 
formentally defective deaf-mutes was made by the open- 
ing of the Homerton school that the oral system really 
had a fair chance given to it. There is, further, an 
additional classification based upon residual hearing 
now beginning. My great object is to see the scheme 
of deaf education embracing not only the very deaf 
and the semi-deaf but the deaf of all and every degree. 
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As long ago as 1906 I drew attention to the neglect of 
the slightly deaf child in England;* and the following 
year I read a paper upon the same subject before the . 
Second International Congress of School Hygiene held 
in London.f Since that time the progress of school 
medical inspection has been such that we are able to 
detect some at least of the deaf children in the ele- 
mentary schools, and theseare specially seen by me with 
a view to educational treatment. Of the slightly deaf 
amongthem a numberduring thepast year (1910) have 
by this means been put in the way of treatment, where- 
by their deafness has been arrested and they have been 
able to return to their original schools. Others have 
been judged able to return to their original schools pro- 
vided they are put in the front row. 

The greatest step forward that has been made in our 
London system during 1910, however, has been the 
institution of special classes for ‘‘ hard-of-hearing”’ chil- 
dren, by which term ismeant those scholars who are too 
deaf to be educated in the elementary school, even if 
placed in the front rows, but are not deaf enough to be 
put among deaf-mutes and very deaf children. The 
success of the first of these classes is undoubted, and 
it is sincerely to be trusted that others will shortly be 
opened. The lines upon which they should be run will 
be discussed later, but I am pleased to say the idea is 
that advocated by me in 1908.f 

It will thus be seen that the evolution of a system of 
classification is in London in an active stage. 


*“ Slight in Children, ” British Journal of Children’s Dis- 
eases,’’ September, 1906. 

+‘‘The Problem of the Deaf School Child,” in Ciiniaitians of the 
Second International Congress of School Hygiene,’’ London, 1907, vol. 
ii, p. 839. 

Deafness in Relation to School Medical Inspection,’ British Jour- 
nal of Children’s Diseases, November, 1908. 
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Having thus detailed the state of deaf education in 
different countries in the civilized world it remains to 
be seen what improvements can be made. The first 
question for discussion is, therefore, What would be the 
most practical scheme for the classification of the deaf 
child for purposes of education, and the one most likely 
to give the best results? 


II.—TuHE CLASSIFICATION OF THE DEAF. 


In the first part of this article I have given some 
account of the practice in different countries in regard 
to the classification of the deaf child for purposes of 
education, and pointed out that, in two great nations 
at least, there was ample opportunity for evolving a 
system that should be as near perfection as it is possi- 
ble to attain in the light of modern knowledge. These 
countries are the United States, where a series of 
experiments is being carried out on a large scale and 
practically regardless of expense, and England, and 
especially London, where the evolution of a system of 
classification may be said to be in an active stage. 
London, the metropolis of the world, the hub of our 
great Empire, has the right, if she will but use it, to 
take the leading part in this great work for humanity, 
and I am confident that, could her citizens but be 
brought to take an active interest in the subject, a 
properly organized system would shortly become an 
accomplished fact. 

Among the beneficial results that must accruefrom the 
working of school medical inspection should most 
certainly be included a practical and scientific classifica- 
tion of deaf children. This is to be expected because, 
with the increased interest in and wider knowledge of 
the physiology of education, will come a better recogni- 
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tion of the vast, the paramount importance of perfect 
hearing to the scholar. The question of the teaching 
of the deaf will therefore appeal to a larger and more 
extended mass of educationalists instead of to the 
somewhat limited body more immediately interested 
hitherto. Further, the periodical assembling of interna- 
tional congresses on school hygiene must tend, in the 
near future it is to be hoped, to make any improved 
scheme of classification an international one, to be 
more universally adopted and to approach more nearly 
to perfection because of the more varied experience 
that can be brought to bear upon it. 

The systems of classification at present in practice, 
and which I have already outlined, are by no means 
equal in merit. In some countries—as, for instance, 
in Denmark—the method in use is more liberal in con- 
ception, more practical in execution, than in others. 
In some, again, it is fettered by prejudice or cramped 
by the too narrow views of those by whom it was framed 
or with whom rests its application. That is why, in the | 
United States, the achievement of great results is likely, 
because the system is there in an experimental stage, 
and there are no very hide-bound customs and preju- 
dices to be overcome before the best arrangement can 
be evolved. 

When it is considered how widely the methods of deaf 
education and the legislation concerning them vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, it is not surprising that opin- 
ions as to the classification of the deaf child are equally 
variable, or that a very considerable literature has 
accumulated thereon. A study of this literature and 
of the opinions that it represents is alike interesting and 
disappointing. I have no intention to review these 
opinions, but I would point out that the subject has 
been often too much obscured by the bias of the writers, 
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according as they are pure oralists or enamored of 
various other methods, combined or otherwise. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the opposition to pure 
oralism is diminishing steadily as the latter becomes 
more and more improved by the experience of its 
advocates. One feature of the different schemes of 
classification stands out conspicuously to those whose 
prospect is not obscured by prejudice—they have been 
built upon too shallow a foundation, conceived from a 
too limited point of view. So far as my own knowledge 
goes, Kerr Love, of all writers upon deaf education, is 
the only one who has spoken from a broad standpoint 
and with an eye which commands an extensive horizon. 
He asserts* that ‘‘further progress in the education of 
the deaf-mute depends not on the study of methods 
of deaf education, but on a study of the deaf themselves, 
a study which will give a scientific classification, and 
which will enable existing methods to be applied with 
greater efficiency,” and he has suggested that a better 
classification of the deaf would be into two groups: ‘1. 
The subjects of ‘surdism.’ Those congenitally deaf or 
becoming deaf so early in life that no speech will develop 
apart from tuition. 2. The semi-deaf and semi-mute. 
The former have some speech in virtue of their power to 
distinguish the separate tones of the human voice; the 
latter may have no hearing at all, but speak in virtue 
of the hearing and speech present before deafness 
occurred.{ It is generally assumed that the semi-deaf 
belong wholly to those having become deaf adventi- 
tiously. Most of them do so, but a few, as we shall see, 


*“The Study of the Deaf Child,”” Glasgow, 1907, p. 4. 

TIf the occurrence of complete deafness in the adult can give rise to 
the results detailed in the Lancet, February 4, 1911, p. 330 [reprinted 
in the present number of the Annals, pp. 259-261], how much more 
readily and rapidly must the semi-mute child lose his power of speech. 
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belong to those congenitally deaf.”* This author, in 
striving to obtain a rational and practical classification, 
has followed the only really right direction—viz., the 
direction of the individual, based not upon abstract ideas 
but upon actual facts, facts that are staring us in the 
face, facts that we can glean only from a study of the 
deaf child himself. This is alone sufficient to place Kerr 
Love in the front rank of modern writers upon deaf 
education. 

But this classification does not go far enough. The 
term “‘deaf-mute,’’ as applied to the deaf child requir- 
ing special teaching, which is always cropping up in 
matters of deaf education, has been a great stumbling- 
block in classification. This has been accentuated by 
the entirely erroneous tendency among those ignorant 
of the deaf child to class him with the mentally defective 
and imbecile—a tendency recently exhibited in a 
remarkable manner by one who gave evidence before 
the Divorce Commission, in which the congenitally 
deaf were classified with lunatics, idiots, imbeciles, 
feeble-minded, sane and insane epileptics, and chronic 
inebriates! The education of the deaf is no narrow 
question which concerns only the deaf-mute; it is a 
far wider one which embraces, or should embrace, the 
teaching of all sorts and conditions of children who have 
to any extent, however small or however great, lost 
the sense of hearing. Kerr Love has recognized this 
and substitutes the term ‘‘deaf child”’ for that of 
‘“‘deaf-mute,’’ and I believe that, at no very distant 
date, educationalists and, after them, legislators will 
recognise this fact, and that the future education of the 
deaf will form a vast system which will comprehend the 
proper method of teaching the deaf from the very 
slightly deaf child to the blind and the mentally defec- 


*Loc. cit., p. 31. 
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tive deaf-mute. That any scientific classification of the 
deaf child for educational purposes will have to be thus 
widely inclusive must be patent to all who have given 
the matter proper consideration. Once this great fact 
has become recognized and admitted it will be but a 
short step to the introduction into every country of one 
universal and international system of deaf education. 

As I pointed out in the concluding paragraphs of 
the first part, changes which have begun to take 
place in the education of the deaf show that it is beeom- 
ing more and more recognised that not only the deaf- 
mute, or, as I prefer to call him, the very deaf child, 
requires special education to fit him for useful, self- 
supporting, and self-respecting citizenship, but also the 
scholar with a, comparatively speaking, much less de- 
gree of deafness. And this, it may be fairly and con- 
fidently asserted, is due to the awakening of education- 
alists, by the establishment of efficient school medical 
inspection, to a sense of the necessity of a study of the 
physiological aspects of education. 

Upon what system, then, must a rational classification 
of deaf children for purposes of education be based? 
It should, as I have indicated, be made to include every 
child who shows any sign of loss of hearing, be it ever so 
great or ever so small. 

The form of classification which, so far as my present 
opinion goes, would be best for adoption is a modifica- 
tion of that foreshadowed in my paper on “‘Deafness in 
Relation toSchool Medical Inspection,’ written in 1908.* 
It is to some extent a modification of those advanced 
by Laubit and Kerr Love.{ It necessitates the pre- 


*British Journal of Children’s Diseases, November, 1908. 

‘Swiss Society of School Hygiene,’ 1903. 

{Transactions of the Second International Congress on School 
Hygiene,”’ London, 1907, vol. ii, p. 828. 
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liminary inspection of all school children in the first 
year of school life and a special examination by an 
experienced otologist of all those who are found wanting 
in this respect. By this means the deaf may be classified 
into three primary groups—the very deaf, the semi-deaf, 
and the slightly deaf. Not only would this inspection 
lead to a more efficient classification for education, but 
of the whole number of cases detected by this method 
some 50 per cent could be cured, and of the remainder 
a good proportion would be capable of considerable 
improvement. It would thus serve a double end—effi- 
cient education and efficient treatment, at which all 
rational school medical inspection must aim, or it 
is futile. 

One word here as regards efficient treatment. It 
is one thing to talk about it, another thing to obtain it. 
With the detection of early deafness by school medical 
inspection should come prompt treatment, but, however 
much school medical inspection may insist upon this, 
there are two obstacles at present in the way—the 
attitude of the parent and the attitude of the practi- 
tioner. Both want waking up, both want educating 
in the matter. The former is too often neglectful of 
the best interests both of himself and of his child. Life 
is hard and time is precious, but intact senses are of 
yet greater value, and the parent must have it brought 
home to him by argument and, if necessary, by legisla- 
tion that he is not doing his duty to the child he was 
instrumental in bringing into the world unless he does 
the utmost in his power to preserve not only his general 
health but that of his special senses. It is largely the 
general practitioner’s duty to bring the parent to a 
proper sense of his obligations, for he is the expert with 
whom the father or mother comes most in contact; but, 
as I tried to point out in my paper on the duty of the 
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practitioner to the deaf child,* not infrequently the 
practitioner requires educating also, and in some cases 
not merely the general practitioner but the specialist 
as well. Were the general practitioner and the specialist 
more alive to this fact and the parent more amenable, 
there would be a far less number of deaf people in the 
world. 

Between the three groups of deaf children obtained 
by the method suggested above there is no absolute 
line of demarcation. In the very deaf class must be 
included the normal and defective (blind and mentally 
deficient) deaf-mute and those with residual hearing 
(vowel hearing or for very loud speech close to). The 
semi-deaf should comprise those who are possessed of 
a greater degree of residual hearing, sufficient to give 
them a certain amount of residual or natural speech— 
the “‘semi-mute.’”’ The slightly deaf may be divided 
further into two groups of “very slightly deaf’? and 
“hard of hearing.’”’ The educational methods necessary 
for the efficient teaching of the three primary divisions 
range from the various deaf schools to the ordinary 
hearing classes of the elementary school. Bezold 
considered that school work is possibie when the scholar 
can hear loud speech at two meters, as the teacher 
can generally manage to place himself at that distance 
from him; those deaf children whose minimal distance 
is less than half a meter he thought could be taught if 
the teacher can pay him special attention. With this 
opinion, however, I cannot wholly agree. In large 
classes it is impossible for the teacher to pay much 
individual attention to a child who can only hear loud 
speech at less than half a meter, and one whose distance 
for the same vocal effort is two meters must, even when 
placed in the front desks, lose a large part of the instruc- 


*The Lancet, September 10, 1910, p. 781. 
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tion offered. Our aim is to obtain for the deaf child 
the best education possible, and, even if he is a good 
lip-reader, a child with the defect just described cannot 
fulfil this end. The scholar has to receive instruction 
whilst he is bending over his exercise or reading his 
book, and he must not lose the thread of an explanation 
given by the teacher who has his back to him whilst 
writing on the blackboard or explaining a diagram. 
Hence the test that must form the basis of classification 
in the slightly deaf class of child is what is known as the 
forced whisper. For practical purposes of efficient 
teaching, slightly deaf children should be subdivided 
by this means into the very slightly deaf who can hear 
the forced whisper at three feet or over, and the hard of 
hearing whose acuity is less than that distance. And 
into this test the mental quickness of the individual 
scholar must also enter. Indeed, in every classification 
two factors—degree of hearing and mentality—must 
be taken into consideration. The very slightly deaf 
(whisper three feet or more) can very well be taught in an 
ordinary hearing class, the worst specimens, from either 
the hearing or mental point of view, being kept in the 
front row. The hard-of-hearing child (whisper less 
than three feet) requires more than this; he should 
receive a part of his curriculum in the front row of a 
hearing class, whilst he also receives instruction in lip- 
reading in a special ‘‘hard-of-hearing”’ class where 
attention can also be paid to his speech, any existing 
defect of which can there be remedied. He could be 
returned permanently to his ordinary hearing classes 
when he is fit to do so in the opinion of his teacher and 
the medical officer. These hard-of-hearing classes 
could be held upon specified days of the week and 
should be in charge of a visiting teacher who is a certi- 
ficated teacher of the deaf. Such classes ought not to 
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contain more than 15 scholars on the roll at the utmost. 
Probably, too, there would have to be two classes, one 
for pupils between the ages of 5 and 10, the other for 
older children; the experience at the hard-of-hearing 
experimental class recently instituted by the London 
County Council seems to indicate this. It is important 
that these classes should be held in hearing schools 
in order that the scholars should not be permitted to 
mix with the very deaf children of the special schools. 
The semi-deaf class comprises those who cannot hear 
the forced whisper and whose hearing for spoken speech 
is four feet or less,* a comparatively considerable 
amount of residual hearing when contrasted with the 
deaf-mute. It is obvious that the range of hearing in 
these cases will be wide and that the factor of individual 
mentality will be of even greater importance than in 
the slightly deaf class. Hence these children will 
naturally fall into two groups—the better cases and the 
worse cases. The former, scholars of good mentality, 
fair residual hearing, and natural or residual speech,t 
would be best educated as permanent units in special 
classes under teachers of the deaf. It is to these classes 
that the present experimental hard-of-hearing class, 
already mentioned, is more nearly approached. These 
classes should also be held away from a deaf center, to 
prevent the children attending them from mixing with 
the very deaf either at work or at play. The very 
deaf and the totally deaf differ markedly in their 
method of thought from their more fortunate fellows, 
and the semi-deaf should, therefore, be made to mix 


*I must here remark that the distances proposed in this article must 
not be taken as final; further experience, and especially that gained by 
the working of this or an analogous system, will be certain to modify 
them. 

This natural or residual speech would, without special training, 
deteriorate. 
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with normal companions whenever it is_ possible. 
Moreover, the deaf child is ever ready to pick up the bad 
habit of signing, even when his hearing defect is of a less 
degree, and such habits are difficult to eradicate. The 
child possesses the faculty of imitation even more than 
does the man, and consequently exercises it whenever 
he gets the chance. It is thus that stuttering may arise, 
and one signer in an oral class of deaf children will 
readily find willing imitators. 

The worse cases, with more marked degrees of 
deafness, of doubtful mentality, or with defects of speech 
(‘‘semi-mute”’), are on the borderland between the 
better cases of the semi-deaf and the very deaf. They 
would probably be taught more advantageously in 
special classes in a deaf school under the oral system, 
the study of each individual child being of paramount tmpor- 
tance. Here comes in the great question of day-schools 
versus residential schools, aquestion upon which opinions 
have been much divided. In this matter, as in most 
others, the extremist is wrong; what is required is to 
take a middle course. Where there is no deaf day-school 
near at hand, as in the country districts, it is better 
for the deaf child to go to a resident institution than 
not go to school at all. Resident institutions have their 
uses, and for those deaf children who are defective 
they are no doubt excellent. But whenever it is possible 
for a normal deaf child to remain with his parents 
(provided they are worthy to have him in their care) 
that is the best environment for him to be in. When 
this is not possible he should be boarded out with a good 
foster-mother. Residence in an institution means less 
opportunity for the deaf child to mix with the hearing 
enviroment which is so important a factor in the success 
of the oral system. Another point in this question is, 
again, the necessity for studying the deaf child as an 
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individual; the defective deaf are certainly more fit 
for residential institutions.* 

With the worse cases of thesemi-deaf, like those of the 
totally deaf, no modification of ordinary hearing school 
methods is of the slightest use: they must be educated 
in aspecial day-school or residental institution. Under 
present conditions the worse cases of the semi-deaf must 
be taught, as, indeed, they are, with the totally deaf. 
It is quite likely that it may be found possible later to 
classify both classes and rearrange the educational 
methods applied to them to better advantage. If the 
totally deaf and the worse cases of the semi-deaf fail 
under the oral method, they must not be allowed to 
influence the oral successes, but must be transferred 
to a school where the manual or combined systems 
are taught. Every oral failure is a source of danger 
to theoral successes, andthe sooner this is recognized in 
deaf schools the better. The oral failure uses signs, 
and for this reason contaminates the oral success. 
This matter I have already touched upon in the first 
part. That is why I am strongly opposed to the 
institution of a “duffers’” class in a normal deaf 
school. If it is proved that a child, after thorough 
and careful trial, will never attain to speech, he 
should be transferred, as soon as the fact is recognised 
beyond a reasonable doubt, to a school where systems 
other than oral arepractised. The late Mr. Van Praagh, 
whose experience was very great, once stated that every 
deaf child, provided that he was not mentally 
imbecile, could be taught by the oral system, and no 
doubt this is true provided all obstacles to success are 
eliminated. It is with a view to the recognition and 
elimination of these obstacles that the system of classi- 
fication, which may at first sight appear somewhat 
elaborate, here suggested has been framed. 


*It would be better if they were kept in them permanently. 
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A careful study of the mental capacities of the totally 
deaf and of the worse cases of the semi-deaf is highly 
important, and those whose defects are pronounced 
cannot, I think, be properly taught in a day-school. 
In dealing with borderland cases one has to take into 
account the mental attainments of every child and 
endeavor to classify him for educational purposes, 
so that his teacher may get the best out of him. This 
is by no means an easy thing to do, and it would prob- 
ably be made easier if the child were got to school at an 
earlier age. The slightly dull child, who may be left 
hopelessly behind in a class of deaf scholars of normal 
mentality, may appear quite bright in oneof the mentally 
defective deaf, because he isunioculus inter cecos, and he 
is not receiving his full educational rights if he is placed 
in either class. The mentally defective deaf should be 
placed in a residential institution, tobegot at by methods 
adapted to each individual case by teachers of proved 
experience. This is one of the real uses of a resident 
institution. At the same institution the dull'or back- 
ward child, the one just referred to as on the borderland, 
might attend special classes as a day-scholar. There 
are some such children who would so benefit by such 
a class that they might later be saved to the oral 
method and be allowed to return to the normal deaf 
school. 

Normal semi-deaf or totally deaf children are better 
in day-schools provided their parents feel their responsi- 
bilities sufficiently to help in their education at home, 
and this home education, in the hands of good parents 
who loyally help the teacher and the doctor, is of very 
great value. Where the parents are neglectful and 
unmindful of their duties, or alcoholic, or responsible 
for bad school attendance, and where the homesurround- 
ings are morally bad, then the child should, for his own 
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sake and for the sake of his future as a citizen (for the 
state should come, without compromise, before the 
parent in such cases), be taken from the parents and 
either placed ina residential institution or, preferably, 
boarded out with a good foster-mother. I do not 
write thus without good reason. I have met with cases 
in which the scholar’s whole future, educationally and 
morally, was being blighted by the unwholesome effects 
of bad home surroundings and alcoholic or immoral 
parents. I have seen children making good progress 
taken away hoppingor fruit-picking, orused for purposes 
of begging, and returned at long intervals to school 
with all the knowledge they had so laboriously acquired 
forgotten and wiped out. I have seen children kept 
from school because the only clothes they had to wear 
had been taken away and pawned by the parents for 
drink. The difficulties which lie in the way of the 
educational authorities in such cases are great, and will 
remain so as long as the great fetich of the “‘liberty of 
the subject”’ is worshipped, forgetful that liberty really 
means, as Burke once put it, ‘‘equal restraint for all.” 
The machinery that should correct such abuses moves 
so slowly, andthere areso many loopholes for the wrong- 
doers, that much valuable time is lost before such cases 
can be remedied, but a very great deal could be achieved 
if the Children Act were adequately amended and 
adequately administered. 

At the outset of the deaf child’s education the parents 
should be interviewed, and an endeavor made to impress 
upon them the necessity for regular school attendance 
and home education help; they should be enjoined 
to cooperate with the child’s teachers in giving the oral 
system every possible chance, and should be warned 
against allowing home influences to degenerate into 
the substitution of signs for lip language. Here I may 
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point out that goodschool attendance means, for the deaf, 
as constant and regular attendance as possible. This is 
of far greater importance for the deaf than for the 
hearing child. A loss of one school day a week means far 
more for the former than it does for the latter, for the 
deaf child under present conditions seems to forget 
what he has learned more quickly than does the hearing 
child, probably because his command of language, for 
want of continuous education through the ear, is much 
more limited. 

The defective deaf (blind and mentally deficient) 
require very special instruction under highly experienced 
teachers, such as they obtain in our London County 
Council Center at Homerton. The blind need to be 
taught the Braille method as well as special manual 
systems of communication, whilst the methods upon 
which the mentally deficient require to be trained are 
such as those so well outlined by Mr. F. G. Barnes 
in his paper read before the Third International Con- 
gress on School Hygiene, held in Paris in 1910. A 
school or institution for the defective deaf must be 
kept for such cases alone; it should not have its classes 
taken up by the imbecile deaf; such cases contaminate 
the scholars who are capable of education and take up 
too great a share of the teachers’ time, to no purpose 
whatsoever. 

The system of classification here advocated, and 
which endeavors to give to the individual child the 
highest form of education to which he is entitled, may 
be tabulated as follows: 
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Class of deafness. Educational treatment. 
| Very slightly deaf... } Hearing school, preferably 
| ( front row. 


A. Slightly deaf... | Hearing school and special 


| Hard of hearing... .. classes under visiting 


| 


| teachers of the deaf. 


Special classes under 
| Better cases........ teachers of the deaf in 


B. Semi-deaf..... | hearing school. 
_— | Special classes in deaf day- 
school. 


| Special deaf day-school or 
| Oral successes ; residential school (better 
C. Very deaf..... | | boarded out). 


\ 
(deaf-mute) | {Separate classes of manual 


Oral failures. ....... or combined system in 


| | 
| residential school. 


! Special individual systems 
in residential schools. 


In a recent paper written for the Third International 
Congress on School Hygiene* I advocated the com- 
mencement of the education of the very deaf at a much 
earlier age than is at present the case in most countries. 
My reasons for doing so will be given in detail in the 
next of these articles, and I am strongly of the opinion 
that the period of instruction should be made to em- 
brace the life of the very deaf child from 3 to 18 years. 
I mention this here because I consider that this extended 
periodisa natural andnecessary corollary to any system 
of classification of the deaf for educational purposes. 
There are very strong physiological reasons why the 
earlier age is advantageous, and these will be stated 
later. There are equally strong reasons why control 


* At What Age should the Education of the Deaf Child Commence?” 
British Journal of Children’s Diseases, October, 1910. 
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should be maintained until a later age than is at present 
considered necessary by legislators. To give only 
two of these: it must be insisted that the deaf child is 
entitled, and justly, to as much advanced education 
and to as advanced teachers as possible.’ We have not 
yet arrived at the time when every precaution is taken 
to diminish, by negative and positive eugenics, the 
number of the congenitally deaf, nor have we reached 
perfection in the prevention of acquired deafness in 
children. When so ideal a state of affairs has been 
accomplished we shall not have so many deaf to educate, 
but until then we have this great problem of the deaf 
child to face, and it must be faced squarely and the 
very best done for them that can be devised—for their 
sake, for the sake of the state, and for the sake of 
humanity. 

Secondly, under the shorter period, the scholar is 
removed from the teacher’s influence just at the time 
when that influence is most felt, most required, and 
most likely to make a lasting impression. The first 
two years of instruction, fromthree to five years, should 
be passed in a preparatory class, where the child’s 
capacity, his mentality, and his chance as an oral 
success or failure could be ascertained by experienced 
teachers. Teachers of the highest experience and 
capacity are most needed for this part of his training. 
Much precious timecould besavedby this arrangement, 
and each child could be drafted at the age of five years 
into an elementary deaf school in a better state of 
fitness for his curriculum. 

It will be remembered that in the first part of this 
article I postulated certain conditions that I considered 
to be needful for the ultimate improvement of deaf 
education. The first of these is that discussed in the 
present part, the third and fourth may be reasonably 
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noticed now. The need of greater care of the deaf child 
whilst at school, by care committees and similar means 
whereby it can be assured that his attendance at school 
is regular, his meals are adequate, that he is not neg- 
lected or exploited by his parents, and that he is removed 
from the influence of bad companions and bad home sur- 
roundings, is a consideration which hardly requires dis- 
cussion. Parts of it have already been touched upon, 
and all I need add is that legislation is urgently needed 
to insure greater control over the deaf child, and more 
people are wanted to take an interest in him. There 
seems a curious lack of sympathy with the deaf, especially 
when it is compared with the quantity lavished upon 
that much happier class of the physically defective— 
the blind. It seems so difficult to make people under- 
stand the position of the deaf child, that he is neither 
imbecile nor mentally deficient, but simply a normal 
child deprived of that sense which might be, of all his 
senses, of the greatest educational value to him. It 
does not take long to discover from contact with deaf 
children what a charming and lovable class they are, 
and I would appeal to the charitable to take up their 
cause with more vigor than has yet been the case. 

The fourth need postulated was the encouragement 
of the deaf child to mix with hearing people. This 
would be greatly helped by an extension of the later 
educationalcourse. Thelast twoorthree years, from 15or 
16 to 18, would be occupied in an advanced school where 
special training would be given in some trade or occupa- 
tion, and where moral training suitable to the more 
advanced age of the pupil would be made a feature. 
Possibly it might even be better if the advanced school 
life should be, as at present, from 14 to 16, scholars 
from 16 to 18 passing to a college for the deaf, where 
they could obtain a course of training which should be 
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a modification of the ordinary university life.* This 
could, however, be settled when the extension of the 
educational age had been secured by legislation. This 
system, or a modification of this system, is already in 
vogue in some parts of the United States, where it 
appears to have been eminently successful. 

I feel sure that by some such arrangement as is here 
advocated the very deaf child would leave his educa- 
tional courses better equipped intellectually, usefully, 
and morally than can possibly be the case under present 
methods. The aim of all education is to fit the child, 
in the best possible manner, for self-reliant, self-support- 
ing citizenship, and if this is so for the scholar who is 
fully equipped as regards his senses, it holds good 
equally for the normal deaf child. I believe that 
the whole secret of deaf education is to give to the 
young deaf child that physiological training that his 
defect has denied to him and whereby he is, at seven 
years, like a normal child of two in mentality, and to 
keep him longer at school in order to give him as 
advanced an education as is possible to equip him for 
his career in the world, in order to remove, or at least 
to obviate, the handicap which nature has imposed 
upon him. 

In conclusion, I wish to touch upon a matter which 
is of a very delicate nature, alluded to in the concluding 
words of the fourth postulate in the first article, “a 


* If education commenced at three, instead of at seven, a further 
modification of what is here advocated would be possible, for, as will be 
seen in the next article, the effect upon speech and language teaching 
would be such that the scholars would be much more advanced than 
they are at the present time. There are, moreover, reasons for believing 
that a university course in an ordinary hearing college would be more 
acceptable and more advantageous than the foundation of a deaf 
university. The Gallaudet College in the United States is a great 
success, but the alternative would be better calculated to encourage the 
mixing of the deaf and the hearing. 
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more careful supervision of religious missions to the 
deaf.’’ Nothing is farther from my mind than to make 
any charge of neglect, or to write anything that can 
reflect in the least degree upon or wound the feelings 
of any person or persons connected with any particular 
mission, all of which are conducted by high-minded, 
disinterested, and, in many cases, self-sacrificing men, 
actuated solely by the unselfish wish of benefiting the 
deaf community and ameliorating the conditions under 
which they live. But these worthy people are too apt 
to lose sight of other and important considerations in 
their ardor for their religion. The question is a delicate 
one and requires careful and tactful handling. The 
free signing which goes on amongst the deaf-mutes who 
attend these missions cannot be controlled and those 
in authority are powerless to prevent it. If any teachers 
of the deaf read these articles they will fully understand 
to what I allude, and may, possibly, be prevailed upon 
to give their own experiences of this matter. The 
remedy lies, of course, in the better education of the 
deaf, and the universal encouragement of the oral 
system among the deaf, and the discouragement by 
missioners of its abandonment after leaving school. 
Until then, however, I would earnestly advocate 
that it should be the future care of these missions to 
regulate their meetings with a view to greater restraint. 
They should hold different sittings for different sexes 
(especially when lantern lectures are given), and, an 
item of equal importance, they should hold different 
meetings for the old and for the young. 
MACLEOD YEARSLEY, F. R. C. 8. Ena., 


Senior Surgeon to the Royal Ear Hospital; Medical Inspector of Lon- 
don County Council Deaf Schools; Lecturer to the London 
Training Colleges for Teachers of the Deaf; Examiner to the 
Joint Examination Board for Teachers of the Deaf, etc. 

[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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A PRACTICAL TEST OF LIP-READING.* 


What elements or what syllabic groups can the eye of 
the deaf distinguish upon the mouth of the speaker? 

Can the deaf lip-reader be taught to differentiate 
all the vowels and all the consonants? This question 
was proposed to the contributors to the first volume 
of the Bulletin International. As the readers of that 
volume are aware, different answers were given by 
different writers. 

A few of them unhesitatingly replied categorically 
in the affirmative; but a large majority candidly 
admitted that certain misunderstandings are wholly 
inevitable. On both sides, in justification of these 
contrary opinions, they appealed in perfect good faith 
to actual experience and observation; a fact which 
proves that the conditions of the problem are not easily 
defined and that they must be more exactly stated. 

Even if everybody admitted the impossibility of a 
complete visual identification of the phonetic move- 
ments, the solution would be insufficient for practical 
work. After having answered negatively the question, 
“Can the eye catch everything?” it seems indispen- 
sable, in order to arrive at definite conclusions, to put 
this second question, ‘“‘What can the eye distinguish?” 
This is the problem that we now wish to study with the 
friendly co-operation of our readers. 

Considered in its entirety, this inquiry involves a 
test of all the syllabic combinations constituting articu- 
late speech; but for many reasons we have undertaken 
only a small part of this difficult investigation, limiting 


*Translated from the Bulletin International de l Enseignement des 
Sourds-Muets, vol ii, pp. 1-7. 
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our ambition to the examination of the principal con- 
sonants in only a few cases of combination. 

We beg our fellow teachers to try in their classes the 
following exercises in lip-reading, conforming as far as 
possible to the directions which will be given further on.* 


First Exercise.t 


a-pa-pa a-ta-ta a-ca-ca a-sa-sa 
a-ba-ba a-da-da a-ga-ga a-Za-Za 


a-ma-ma a-na-na a-gna-gnat a-la-la 


Second Exercise. 


e-pe-pe e-te-te e-ke-ke e-se-se 
e-be-be e-de-de —_e-gue-gue$ 
e-me-me e-ne-ne e-gne-gnet e-le-le 


Third Exercise.** 


ou-pou-pou ou-tou-tou ou-cou-cou ou-sou-sou 
ou-bou-bou ou-dou-dou ou-gou-gou ou-zou-zou 
ou-mou-mou ou-nou-nou ou-gnou-gnout ou-lou-lou 


Fourth Exercise.t 


ma-pa-ba ba-sa-ma na-ya-la ba-sa-ga da-ca-ma 
la-za-na ma-ga-pa ga-ma-ca ma-ya-na ga-na-ba 
ya-ca-ga za-pa-da ca-za-ya Za-pa-gZa ca-ma-zii 


Fifth Exercise.** 


mou-pou-bou bou-sou-mou nou-you-.lou bou-sou-gou dou-cou-mou 
tou-zou-nou mou-gou-pou gou-mou-cou mou-you-nou gou-nou-bou 
you-cou-gou zou-pou-dou cou-zou-you zou-pou-gou cou-mou-you 


*It is not forgotten that the Bulletin International had taken a step 
in this direction in its first year; see the article by Mr. B. Thollon, vol. i, 
p. 267. 

tIn the First and Fourth Exercises the vowel a has a sound between 
a in hat and a in part. 

tThe combination gn has the sound of ni in onion. 

“In the Second Exercise the vowel e has the sound of e in bed. 

$Pronounced e-ghe-ghe. 

**In the Third and Fifth Exercises the dipthong ou has the sound of 
ou in tourist. 
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Having presented the list of these exercises which, 
in order to avoid the intervention of mental substitu- 
tion, contain only meaningless syllables, it remains 
for us to define their purpose and meaning. The 
writing by which we had to translate them presents 
only the rough outlines of their phonetic forms. 

Each one of our letters, whether vowel or consonant, 
corresponds to numerous forms of articulation and 
there are several exterior influences also which may 
modify their aspect. These modifications are not 
effected at random. Like those of all signs which 
awaken within us sensations, fmages, or ideas, they 
are subject to definite causes which permit their 
methodical classification. Let us hastily examine these. 
They are phonetic adaptation, intonation and time, 
the person who is speaking, and surrounding space. 


Contiguity or Phonetic Adaptation. 


In speech, the consonants* are always joined with 
vowels and, as everybody knows, their exterior and 
interior forms vary according to the adjacent vowels 
and the neighboring consonants. Thus in lip-reading 
the d and g are easily distinguished in adada and agaga; 
with more difficulty in ididi{ and iguiguit; and with still 
more difficulty, no doubt, in oudoudou and ougougou. 

Among the numerous cases of adaptation possible, 
we have considered especially those which relate to 
the influence of a few characteristic vowels; the verti- 
cal opening of the lips,(a) [as in ah], their horizontal 
and vertical opening, (e) [as in bed], their horizontal 
and vertical closing, (ow) [as in tourist], and we have 


*We mention only the case of the consonants because our experiment 
relates only to these. 


+Pronounced ee-dee-dee and ce-ghee-ghee. 
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proposed to inquire more particularly whether the eye 
distinguishes, in the groups presented for experiment, the 
modifications of form produced exteriorly by: 

1. The vibration of the larynx (differentiation of the 
elements p and ), ¢ and d, etc.); 

2. The depression of the soft palate (p and m, 6 and 
m, l and n, ete.); 

3. The displacement of the linguo-palatal glottis from 
the anterior parts (t, s, etc.) to the middle (y, gn) and 
posterior parts (c, g); 

4. The complete stoppage (outow) and the greater 
or less restriction of the vocal passage (ousou).* 

The present test will have no value unless the con- 
ditions of ordinary speech are observed. Thus, in 
respect to phonetic adaptation, it is evident that the 
groups of Exercises 3 and 5 must be pronounced with 
the lips rounded, as when the needs of conversation 
occasion the use of similar combinations.tT 


*When we pronounce outou and ousou (ou as in tourist), the tongue is 
not visible; therefore the ¢ and the s cannot be distinguished by the 
points of contact of the tongue with the teeth or the palate. But pos- 
sibly there may be another means of differentiation: the air in vibration 
which comes from the glottis—the sonorous breath which is about to 
issue from the mouth—is completely stopped, during a very short time, 
by the total occlusion of the ¢ (outou), while this sonorous breath—or 
better the breath from the lungs—continues to escape during the partial 
occlusion of the s (owsou). At the moment when the organs separate to 
pass from the consonant to the vowel (ou-t-ou, ou-s-ou), there is perhaps 
a quicker, more abrupt movement of opening for the ¢ than for the s, 
and consequently there is perhaps a slight difference of duration for the 
t and the s. If these differences exist, are they perceptible to the eye? 
That is the question to be determined. 

tIn spite of appearances, one can find without a very long search 
common expressions presenting the same difficulties as the groups above 
given, for instance: ou cours-tu? {pronounced approximately oo-koor-too]. 
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Intonation, Accentuation, and Time. 


We have here variations of the musical scale, tonal- 
ity, intensity, and rapidity. . 

As to tonality and intensity, it will suffice to remain 
within the limits of ordinary speech; but it is necessary 
to determine with the greatest care the degree of rapid- 
ity of the utterance, for its influence is considerable. 

To equalize the conditions of the experiment, it was 
necessary to establish a preliminary understanding on 
this point. We have adopted, after several attempts, 
the rapidity of two and four syllables a second, the latter 
corresponding nearly to the average utterance in calm 
and continuous speaking. To obtain correct combi- 
nations it is indispensable that the three syllables 
of each group should be rhythmical, and that they 
should constitute three periods of time perfectly equal 
in duration. 

We cannot insist too much on the fact that every 
diminution in rapidity endangers the results of the 
experiment; in fact the form of the visual images is 
strictly dependent upon the variations in the rapidity of 
the utterance (gradual closing of the lips and diminu- 
tion of the opening of the maxille). By the moderate 
rapidity of four syllables to the second there is produced 
an adaptation and combination of movements which 
does not exist in the isolated syllable, in which, more- 
over, it is difficult for the speaker to avoid exaggerations 
and even deformations; accordingly our exercises con- 
tain only polysyllabic groups. 

The rapidity may be regulated either by means of a 
metronome or by measuring the time required to read 
a text; in the latter case, the total time and the num- 
ber of syllables pronounced being easy to determine, 
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a few trials will enable one to obtain the rapidity pro- 
posed (four and two syllables a second). Then one 
can dictate the exercise, subjecting the utterance of 
the groups of syllables contained in the experiment to 
the same rhythm. 


Change of Speaker. 


It would be useless to attempt the experiment upon 
the mouth of a person unfamiliar with the work of 
instruction. 


Conditions Relating to the Surrounding Space. 


As to light, distance, and the position of the speaker 
with respect to the lip-reader, the best conditions 
possible should be sought. 


Influence of the Subject. 


We have enumerated above the variations of the 
object, that is, the modifications undergone by the 
visual signs of language; it goes without saying, on the 
other hand, that the results of the experiment will be 
greatly influenced by the nature of the subject who is 
to observe and interpret the signs. 

Our aim being to determine the best possible accom- 
plishments in lip-reading, we should submit only our 
best pupils to the test, and as such attempts always 
require a certain expenditure of time we should limit 
them to a small number of subjects. 


Tabulation of the Results. 


We will now attempt to state the material conditions 
of the experiment. Taking the First Exercise, for in- 
stance, give it first at the rate of four syllables a second, 
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each group being repeated by the teacher not more than 
three times before being written by the pupil. (In 
repeating be careful to make no change either in time 
or in rhythm). Put down on the margin of a sheet 
of paper the list of the twelve groups of syllables con- 
tained in the exercise. Divide the rest of the sheet 
into four columns. In the first column, opposite each 
group, copy from the copies written by the pupils* 
only the errors which have been made by each one of 
them in what they have read from your lips. In columns 
2, 3, and 4 write in the same way the results: 

1. Of a repetition of the exercise given by the teacher 
at another time, dictating in a different order (at the 
same rate of four syllables a second). 

2. Of another repetition of the exercise given by the 
teacher at another time at the rate of two syllables a 
second (order changed) ; 

3. Of the same dictation given by a person unfamiliar 
with the work of instruction. 

A recapitulatory table composed in the following 
manner will facilitate the rapid interpretation of the 
results obtained with each pupil. Dealing still with 
the First Exercise, arrange the syllables pa, ba, ma,— 
ta, da, sa, za, na, la,—gna,—ca, ga vertically in the 
margin of the table. Opposite each of these write the 
syllables that have been wrongly given by the pupil, 
placing over or beside each one a figure indicating the 
number of the erroneous translations to which it corre- 
sponds; proceed in the same way with the four tests 
separately and with the five exercises. 

To determine the number of correct readings will 
be easy, since the total number of utterances will be 
known. Our fellow laborers are requested to send us 


*Of course the teacher, in dictating, will have to modify the order of 
the polysyllabic groups, especially in the first three exercises. 
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these recapitulatory tables and the statements con- 
taining the complete polysyllabic groups; we will then 
deduce the general conclusions of the experiment. In 
our report of the results, unless we are authorized by 
the schools to give their names, the schools will be 
designated only by merely conventional letters. 

We need not dwell upon the value of such an experi- 
ment. If teachers of the deaf take an interest in it, 
as we hope they will, we shall make it our duty to 
profit by their advice, and we doubt not that the 
material obtained in this first experiment will enable 
us next year to present the conditions of the problem 
more exactly, designating more precisely the various 
cases of variation and limiting further the field of the 
experiment. 

H. MARICHELLE, 


Instructor in the National Institution, 
254 rue Saint-Jacques, Paris, France. 


FOUR ANSWERS TO FOUR QUESTIONS, AND 
A BRIEF WARNING.* 


1. Wuo of the deaf should learn articulation? All 
those who, through a course of instruction humanely 
conducted, can acquire so perfect, that is, so clear and 
fluent articulation, that they will use speech to a fairly 
satisfactory extent in their intercourse with the majority 
of hearing persons. 

2. By what method should these deaf be instructed? 
By the so-called pure oral method. But in the inter- 
course of the deaf with one another, and in the inter- 
course of the teacher with pupils who are still insuffi- 


*Translated from Blatter fur Taubstummenbildung for January 1, 1911. 
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ciently advanced, the sign language should be permitted ; 
it should be permitted even in the schoolroom as an 
occasional help to language and an occasional means 
of explanation, but with the limitation that the less 
and more seldom it is used, the better. 

3. Who of the intelligent deaf are to be excluded from 
instruction by the oral method? All those who, after 
a trial of one year humanely conducted, are so defective 
in articulation, that is, speak so indistinctly and 
clumsily, that this means of communication can be of 
little or no practical value to them in life. 

4. By what method should those be taught who are 
excluded from oral instruction? By the method that 
affords the readiest and fullest comprehension of the 
language of words in its written form; namely, the 
combination of the manual alphabet and writing, 
which naturally must also permit the use of signs 
within the limits above prescribed. 

It is true that all intelligent deaf persons, nay, 
even deaf idiots, can be taught to speak. But ask not 
how they speak nor what they can say, nor what the 
measure of success is and has been with certain elements 
in articulation teaching. 

He who demands that all the intelligent deaf shall 
be taught by the oral method simply proves that he 
is unable to comprehend our problem in its totality. 
Aside from the question of time and cost, he overlooks 
the fact that the various types of pupils differ, not only 
in degree but in kind, in the ability to learn and use 
speech. 

If we German teachers of the deaf show ourselves at 
the present time incapable of breaking the fetters of 
a one-sided dogmatic method, the inevitable reform 
will in my opinion sooner or later be introduced, nay, 
forced upon us, from outside, and we shall then be 
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placed in the unenviable position of having to stand 
aside as disgraced Europeans. 

A benevolent work should not be made a means of 
torture. 


J. KISCHE, 
Instructor in the Breslau Institution, 
Silesia, Prussia, Germany. 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT HELEN KELLER.” 


To the Editor of the Annals. 

Str: Dr. Gensel’s paper in the Volta Review for 
March so admirably fits the above title that a criti- 
cism is out of the question, but a slight qualification 
may not be amiss. Dr. Gensel asks: 


‘“‘Who among us, may I further ask, would dare to request a_ blind 
deaf girl, whose speech is monotonous, and not readily intelligible, to 
address a large audience, as Helen Keller did while a student, and 
repeatdly afterwards?” 


Perhaps, as Dr. Gensel implies, the request would 
not have been made in Germany; but that our British 
cousins may have their dues, let me say that the blind 
deaf English young woman, Miss T. J. Patterson, did 
the same thing that Miss Keller did and rather earlier 
than Miss Keller. She described it thus: 

“T went to attend service (Christmas) at Oxford 
Street, after which a very good dinner was given to 
thirty poor men, most of them out of work. It made 
me so happy to think that they were going to have 
some enjoyment, for the day at least, and I hoped that 
the New Year would bring better prosperity for them. 

“Just before coming away I stood on the platform, 
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and addressed a few words to the men, and was much 
surprised to hear the roof coming down. They were 
cheering, and then all came to the front of the platform 
to shake hands with me, and said they were so pleased, 
and hoped I would go again this year. 

“There was nothing really to cause such a commo- 
tion, but enough for me to be glad to escape.”’ 

Miss Patterson felt the cheering, but, as usual with 
the deaf, used the word “‘hear.”’ 

I cannot but add the comment of my excellent 
friend, Mr. E. J. Hecker, who published ‘‘The Blind- 
Deaf.”’ 

‘What more inspiring spectacle can be conceived? 
A sweet-faced young woman, whose sightless eyes 
take in nothing of the world about her, either of its 
joy or its woe; whose deaf ear hears naught of the 
songs of gladness, the whir and hum of industry, or 
the sharp sounds of strife; yet she stands before a 
crowd of the needy, the inefficient, the unfortunate, 
as the personification of optimism and speaks such 
words as arouse the instincts of their manhood; words 
that stir in them ambitions; words which inspire the 
discouraged to effort, and the unfortunate to hope. 

‘“‘We do not know what she said, but the mere 
presence among these men of one who is both deaf and 
blind, but who is happy and leading a useful life in 
spite of it, was enough, and when she arose and ad- 
dressed them, it is no wonder that they cheered, and 
that they moved forward as with one impulse to grasp 
her by the hand. 

“It was a small incident, but an inspiring one.”’ 

WM. WADE, 


Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 


THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD OF TEACHING 
SPEECH-READING. 


[The Miiller-Walle method of teaching speech-reading was mentioned 
in the last January Annals (Ivi, 111). This method has recently been 
introduced into the Pennsylvania Institution with all the classes of 
the A grade and about half the classes of the B and C grades. Dr. 
Crouter says in his last Annual Report (for the year 1909-1910) that 
“the pupils, particularly the semi-deaf, the semi-mutes, and the ad- 
vanced congenitals are undoubtedly receiving great benefit from the 
training thus taken, and it is fully believed that by the end of the present 
term the method will be discovered to be a pronounced success in the 
training of all the pupils of the Advanced Department.” The following 
description of the method is taken from that Report. Another article 
on the same subject by the same author, but treating it differently, is 
published in the Volta Review for April, 1911.—E. A. F.] 


THe Muller-Walle method differs as widely from 
that used in teaching our young deaf children as their 
needs differ from those of the adult deaf. The deaf 
child, in learning the elements of speech, learns at the 


same time to read these elements from the lips. In 
teaching speech, the elements first given are those 
which are most easy of articulation, and the child 
necessarily follows this order in reading them from the 
lips. In the method for the adult deaf (Miller-Walle’s 
Method), for whom the question of speech needs no 
consideration, the order is entirely different, being 
based upon the outwardly visible movements of the 
lips, cheeks, and jaw. The movements are classed 
according to their direction—the movement of the lips 
forward or backward, and of the lower jaw upward or 
downward. As the most obvious outward movements 
of speech are not the same as those first taught in 
articulation, the two classifications differ essentially. 
The Miuller-Walle Method can be used for pupils who 


have acquired speech and a certain command of lan- 
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guage, and for semi-mutes, and of course the semi-deaf. 
For these pupils it bids fair to be invaluable. 

The basis of the method is the syllable, the movement 
from one elementary position to another. Beginning 
with the most simple and obvious syllabic movements, 
movements so simple and obvious as to be practically 
unmistakable, the pupil is given thorough and rapid 
drill in single syllables and combinations of two, three, 
or four syllables. Each syllable or group of syllables 
is repeated by the pupils. Even in the first lesson, 
these simple syllables, as fa, ma, me, sa, so, she, sho, we, 
se, tha, are combined in sentenées: 


We see. We see far. She may see. 

See me. They say. She may see me. 
They see. They say so. She may see me sew. 
We may. We sew. Though they may 
May she. We show. say so. 


These drills, which may be suited in their length and 
difficulty to the ability of the pupil, are given with 
precision and rapidity, and are so well arranged that 
there is constant repetition in different form. 

Words are not drilled upon singly. The new words 
given in each lesson are formed by syllables already 
given, and are thoroughly drilled upon in phrases or 
sentences. 

If a pupil fails to read a word after two or three 
attempts, it is written, and then follows a thorough 
drill on the word in every possible combination in 
sentences, until the pupil is familiar with its appearance 
on the lips. More often, however, the teacher goes back 
to the already familiar syllable drill, and leads the pupil 
to develop the word from the syllable or combination 
of syllables. 

From the simple and easily recognized syllables, the 
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drills lead to the more difficult, until all the syllables 
and combinations have been mastered. Exercises 
on common phrases, and the language of practical, 
every-day conversation are given, skillfully arranged 
so that there is a variety which keeps the pupil from 
wearying of the constant repetition. 

Stories are given, frequently in exercise form; that 
is, each phrase or sentence being repeated in as many 
different language forms as possible. In these exercise 
stories, as in all the syllable drills and exercises, the 
pupil repeats what is said. 

All exaggerations of movement are carefully avoided. 
The greatest care is given to the arrangement of each 
exercise. Herr Muller-Walle says, ‘‘A subject for 
instruction is correctly arranged when it starts with the 
simple and gradually leads up to the more difficult.” 

If a mistake is made in words of similar appearance, 
do and you, for instance, the two words are contrasted, 
and the teacher gives the drill to enable the pupils to 
distinguish the one from the other. 

Each pupil is given an individual lesson by Miss 
Bruhn, and then may practice with one of her assistant 
teachers, watch the lesson of another pupil, or practice 
with other pupils. He may spend the entire morning 
in the school in this manner. The syllable drills are 
given only by trained teachers, but the sentence 
exercises may be practiced by the pupils among them 
selves and they are encouraged to all possible practice. 

As pupils advance and master the syllable drills 
and the simple phrase and sentence exercises, more 
difficult exercises are given, still with the same careful 
arrangement. The exercises are adapted to the intelli- 
gence of the pupil and his skill as a speech-reader. 

CAROLINE L. OLIN, 


Instructor in Speech-Reading in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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THE NEW EDUCATIONAL BUILDING OF THE 
MINNESOTA SCHOOL.* 


The view on the opposite page represents the recently 
completed school building of the Minnesota School. 
It was not all built at once as you see it, but on the 
installment plan. The east wing was the first part 
erected, and that was five years ago. Two years later 
the west wing was built. One year after that work was 
commenced on the central part, which was completed 
and occupied last fall. 

Beginning with the central part, we will describe the 
entire building in detail: 

The circular part of the central structure contains 
the auditorium and nothing else. It lacks little of 
being a complete circle, the only straight part being the 
segment at the back occupied by the stage. The stage 
is a commodious and handsome one, well provided with 
curtains, scenery, and all the necessary stage fittings 
for giving entertainments. The main floor of the 
auditorium is level, so that it can be used for parties, 
receptions, etc., as desired. The seats are common oak 
chairs of a simple yet handsome and substantial design. 
Above the main floor extends a gallery with an inclined 
floor capable of seating two hundred or more. The 
entire seating capacity of the auditorium is about 700. 
Between the gallery wall and the outer wall of the 
building runs a broad lobby around the entire front. 
This will be an admirable place for the display of class 


*We are indebted to the Companion for the description of this building 
and the picture of the outside. The plans of the first and second floors 
were reproduced for the Annals from thearchitect’s plans by Mr. H. E. 
Bruns, Instructor in Art in the Minnesota School.—E. A. F. 
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and industrial exhibits. The auditorium is well pro- 
vided with entrances and exits. At the front we enter 
a vestibule, from which double swing doors lead into 
the assembly room to the right, the left, and in front. 
Two sets of double swing doors lead into the east and 
west wings respectively. 

Back of the auditorium there is a two-story annex, 
which contains on the first floor a library room, a 
teachers’ rest room, and an appliance room. On the 
second floor there are two schoolrooms and an art room. 
All of this central building is of modern fireproof 
construction, stone, tiles, concrete, and iron being the 
materials used. The only woodwork is in the floors, 
the doors, and the window casings. The basement 
under the auditorium and annex is a large open space 
with a cement floor, well-lighted by windows, and it 
could be utilized as a playroom in inclement weather 
if desired. 

The two wings of the building are duplicates except 
in a few minor details. Each has. twelve schoolrooms, 
six on each floor. When completed the west building 
will have sixteen schoolrooms. These rooms will be 
completed next summer. On the north fronts, where the 
main entrances are, there are only four schoolrooms, 
two below and two above. These rooms are consider- 
ably larger than the remaining ones, and can be assigned 
to the larger classes. Every room has a closet in which 
there is a cupboard for the keeping of schoolroom 
supplies. All the schoolroom doors are provided with 
self-closing apparatus, which closes them automatically 
without slamming. In addition, each door has a patent 
stop at the bottom, so that it can be fastened open at 
at any desired angle. 

As will be noted in the picture, the lines of direction 
of the building form a right angle, with the auditorium 
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at the apex. This rather unique arrangement was 
designed with a very useful purpose. The east wing 
extends northwest and southeast, while the west wing 
extends northeast and southwest. The result is that 
every schoolroom in the buildings receives sunlight 
at some time during the day, a most important factor, 
as all must admit. Had the buildings been built 
straight east and west, the rooms on the northern side 
would not have received a ray of sunlight for the 
greater part of the year. 

We feel quite proud of this educational building of 
ours. We think that the schoolrooms are as good as 
those possessed by any school, while as to our auditor- 
ium, we believe that there is not, as yet, its equal for 
beauty, symmetry, and convenience at any school in 


the country. 
JAMES L. SMITH, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, 
Faribault, Minnesota. 


MEETING OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRIN- 
CIPALS OF SOUTHERN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF. 


AcTING upon the suggestion of Superintendent E. 
McK. Goodwin, of the North Carolina School for the 
Deaf, the following Superintendents and Principals 
of the Southern Schools for the Deaf met in the parlors 
of the Majestic Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, on the 6th of 
April, 1911, at 11.00 a. m.: 

E. McK. Goodwin, Morganton, N. C.; N. F. Walker, 
Cedar Spring, 8S. C.; W. O. Connor, Cave Spring, Ga.; 
J. H. Johnson, Talladega, Ala.; T. L. Moses, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Augustus Rogers, Danville, Ky.; A. H. Walker, 
St. Augustine, Fla.; Judge C. R. McDowell, Trustee 
of the Kentucky School, Danville, Ky. 
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Upon motion, Mr. E. McK. Goodwin was made 
Chairman of the meeting and A. H. Walker, Secretary. 

The object of the conference was fully placed before 
the meeting by Mr Goodwin. 

After a lengthy and informal discussion, a committee 
of three,”consisting of W. O. Connor, J. H. Johnson, 
and A. H. Walker, was appointed to draw up and present 
to the conference a set of resolutions, looking to the 
relief of the situation, for adoption or rejection, after 
which a recess was taken until 3.00 p. m. 

The conference reconvened at the appointed time 
and the Committee presented the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, Many schools for the deaf have experienced much difficulty 
in securing properly trained teachers to meet the demands of the various 
schools, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Superintendents and Principals of a number of 
schools for the deaf in the Southern States, in conference, do hereby 
advocate and urge the inauguration of plans and arrangements, whereby 
an adequate number of well-qualified men and women may be properly 
trained, to meet the needs of the schools for the deaf. Be it further 

Resolved, That as this condition of scarcity of trained teachers exists 
in other parts of the country, as well as in the South, it is the sense of 
this conference that a meeting of the American Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals of Schools for the Deaf be convened by the 
Executive Committee of the Conference in Delavan, Wisconsin, at or 
before the meeting of the American Convention of Instructors of the 
Deaf, which will be held at the above named place from July 6-13, 1911, 
for the purpose of perfecting and executing plans to supply our schools 
with such trained teachers. 

A. H. WALKER, 

J. H. Jounson, 

W. O. Connor, 
Committee. 


Moved and carried that the Committee on Resolu- 
tions be continued and authorized to present these 
resolutions to the Executive Committee of the Con- 
ference of Superintendents and Principals, and also to 
present them at the meeting in Delavan. 
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A vote of thanks to Mr. W. F. Crusselle was passed 
for the interest taken by him in the Conference and also 
for the interest he has manifested in many ways for the 
welfare and uplift of the deaf through his work in 
Atlanta. 


On motion, adjourned. 
A. H. WALKER, 


Secretary. 


SPECIAL SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


AT THE request of a number of Superintendents, the 
Executive Committee has decided to call a Special 
Session of the Conference to be held in Delavan at 
two o’clock,'p. M., Friday, July 7, 1911, the second day 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
for the purpose of perfecting and executing plans to 
supply our schools with, and maintain therein, properly 
trained and qualified teachers, a question that is now 
of paramount interest to the profession. 

In this connection it may be stated that the Execu- 
tive Committee and many of the Superintendents 
consulted in regard thereto believe that a meeting of 
the Conference, separate from that of the Convention 
or of the Association, should be held at definite periods, 
every third or every sixth year, for the consideration 
of the many questions of vital importance peculiar to 
its organization; and that the next regular meeting 
of the Conference—the Tenth—should be held in 1913. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 


RICHARD O. JOHNSON, 
Chairman. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Chefoo School.—A letter from Mrs. Mills published in the 
Seattle Observer of April 13 relieves the minds of friends of 
her school who have been reading of the ravages of the 
plague in the part of China where Chefoo is situated. She 
says: 


“People are dying all around us, thirty daily here in Chefoo. We 
never having had anything like it before here in the north, the port was 
entirely unprepared for it; besides, the Japanese boats poured the 
infected coolies into the place so rapidly that the harm was done almost 
before we knew it. We are taking every precaution and have reason 
to expect exemption from the disease, but are longing for the warm 
weather when more effective preventive measures can be taken. 

‘A number of new pupils and a hearing teacher to be trained for 
the work, who were expected last month, are delayed for fear of infec- 
tion; but we are going on with school work for the sixteen pupils who 
could not go to their homes, and so keep busy and happy. The teachers, 
though their homes are in the city or nearby villages, have stood by us 
nobly. They are really safer with us than at their homes, for our place 
is quite removed from the closely built-up native part of the town and 
we have it strictly quarantined.” 


Kansas School.—A bill for the creation of a new “State 
Board of Administration,” to have the direction of all the 
purely educational institutions of the State, including this 
School, passed the last legislature, but was vetoed by the 
Governor. This School consequently remains for the 
present with the ‘‘charitable” and reformatory institutions 
under the charge of the State Board of Control, but through 
the discussion of the proposed change in the legislature and 
in the newspapers an intelligent interest has been aroused 
throughout the State, which it is hoped will result in the 
future recognition of the School as a purely educational 
institution. 


King School.—A school for the deaf has been opened in 
Marsivan, Turkey in Asia, under the direction of Miss 
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Galene Philadelpheus, who was trained for the work at the 
Clarke School. The School takes its name from Miss King, 
an American missionary, whose friends in the Park Avenue 
Congregational Church in Minneapolis contributed funds 
for its establishment. 


Manhattan School.—Miss Carrie Wallace Kearns, who has 
been at the head of a public school for hearing children but 
has had no experience in teaching the deaf, has been appointed 
Principal of Public School 47, Manhattan, New York. 


Mississippi Institution.—The annual address on ‘ Missis- 
sippi Day,”’ March 17, 1911, wasgiven by Mr. Isaac B. Gardner, 
Superintendent of the Arkansas Institute. It is printed in 
full in the Mississippi Voice of April 1. Its clear and simple 
statement of the responsibilities that the education bestowed 
by the state imposes upon its recipients ought to be laid 
in some way before the pupils of every school for the deaf. 


Nebraska School.—The following Act, changing the method 
of instruction, has been passed by the legislature and approved 
by the Governor: 


Be it Enacted by the Legislature of the State of Nebraska: 

Section 1. All children hereafter admitted to the Nebraska School 
for the Deaf, and all children who have not advanced beyond three 
years in the course under present methods in said School, shall hereafter 
be taught and trained in said School by the oral, aural, and lip-reading 
method to the exclusion of the deaf alphabet and sign language, unless 
incapacitated by mental defects or malformation of the vocal organs; 
andall pupils now advanced beyond said three yearsin the course shall be 
taught and trained in the oral, aural, and lip-reading method in the 
regular courses of study and by means of special conversational courses 
to be put into effect to the fullest extent which is feasible and practicable. 

Section 2. Pending the complete change of method in the higher 
grades as provided for in Section 1, upon application of any parent 
or guardian of any deaf child residing in the State of Nebraska, capable 
of being instructed and trained by such method, such deaf child may 
be placed in any other school teaching and training in the oral, aural, 
and lip-reading method, preference being given as far as practicable to 
schools selected by the parent or guardian, and an allowance shall 
be made each year to such parent or guardian toward the expense 
incident thereto in such an amount as in the judgment of the Board 
of Trustees of said Nebraska School for the Deaf would equal the cost 
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to have educated and trained said child at the Nebraska school for 
the Deaf during each year said child shall attend such other school, 
to be paid out of the general appropriations made for the maintenance 
of the Nebraska School for the Deaf and in the same manner other 
charges are met and paid. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of the Superintendent and Board 
of Trustees of said Nebraska School for the Deaf to enforce the pro- 
visions of this Act. 


New South Wales Institution—Mr. Samuel Watson, for 
fifty years a teacher of the deaf, and for the past forty years 
the honored head master of the Institution at Sydney, New 
South Wales, has retired on account of failing health. He 
is succeeded by Mr. Harold Earlam,. head assistant at the 
North Staffordshire School at Stoke-on-Trent, England. At 
the close of the Annual Meeting of the National Association 
of Teachers of the Deaf held in London last March, Mr. 
Earlam was presented by the members of the Midland 
Branch and other associates with a solid gold double chain 
as a parting expression of esteem. 


North Dakota School.—This School, hitherto under the 
direction of a Board of Trustees of its own, has been placed 
by an Act of the last legislature under a new Board of Control, 
which also has charge of the Penitentiary, the Insane Asylum, 
the School for the Feeble-Minded, the Reform School, and 
the School for the Blind. This is a step backward, as under 
the previous law the School for the Deaf was properly classed 
with the University, the Agricultural College, the Normal 
Schools, ete., and was recognized as a part of the educational 
system of the State. 


Northern New York Institution.—The main building of the 
Institution was destroyed by fire on the afternoon of April 2, 
1911. The pupils were marched out from the building with- 
out confusion or injury, and the work of the School has been 
carried on since April 14 in the industrial and kindergarten 
buildings. The cause of the fire is not certainly known, but 
it is supposed to have been some defect in the heating appa- 
ratus. A new building, which we hope will be fireproof, as 
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all schools for the deaf ought to be, will be erected as soon 
as possible. 


Oklahoma Schools.—The educational work of the two 
schools for the deaf in Oklahoma, under a law enacted by 
the recent legislature, is placed in the hands of a State Board 
of Education, composed of six members, of which the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction is the chairman. This Board 
is to have charge of the work of all the educational institutions 
of the State, including the university and the normal schools, 
as well as the common schools. The schools for the deaf are 
thus properly classed as purely educational institutions. 

The business management of all these educational insti- 
tutions, except as to the seiection of officers, teachers, and 
employees, is committed to another and entirely distinct 
body, the State Board of Public Affairs, which will make up 
the budget of expenditures for the several schools. 

In addressing the members of the Board of Education at 
the time of their appointment, Governor Lee Cruce said: 


“T regard this Board as the most important public body which has 
ever been, or ever will be constituted in this State. This is a radical 
departure from established methods, and it is impossible for me to 
overstate the interest and anxiety I feel for the successful outcome of 
your labors. I want to say, with all the empbasis that I can command, 
that politics absolutely be eliminated from educational matters in 
Oklahoma—as thoroughly as church and state are now divorced. 
Members of this Board may be removed for cause, and I should regard 
it as good and ample cause for removal if any member should permit 
political or personal motives to influence him in the employment or 
discharge of persons connected with the state schools, or in any other 
matters coming within the jurisdiction of this Board.” 


The School has received an appropriation from the State 
of $135,000, in addition to the $100,000 previously given, 
for the buildings now in process of construction, which were 
described by Mr. Stewart in the last number of the Annals. 

South Carolina Institution—Mr. W. Laurens Walker, 


Principal, devoted part of the month of April to visiting 
schools in the North and West. 
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Texas School—Miss Emily Lewis, who has taught faith- 
fully in this School for forty-three years, was presented by 
her associates with a gold watch on her sixty-sixth birthday, 
April 7, 1911. 


Utah School.—After an operation for appendicitis and 
several minor operations which caused his friends much 
anxiety, Mr. Driggs has finally recovered his health and 
strength. 


Washington State School——This School has received an 
appropriation of $139,000 for new buildings and Mr. Olof 
Hanson, the deaf architect of Seattle, who is well acquainted 
with the needs of a school for the deaf, has been chosen to 
prepare the plans. 


Western New York Institution.—Miss Estella Satterthwaite, 
a teacher in the kindergarten for the past nineteen years, 
died March 4, 1911, after a brief illness. The Advocate of 
March 9 says of her: 


“For many years she has been in and out among us as a teacher and 
as a friend who by a nameless charm of word and manner made and kept 
us her friends. Her cheerfulness and vivacity endeared her to all with 
whom she came in contact. Her thoughtfulness for others was of that 
personal kind so grateful to the one upon whom it was bestowed. 
Satisfied with nothing short of the highest in life and character, she 
was an inspiration to lofty ideals to those brought under her influence. 
Always full of life and spirit, she gave the impression of a vigor she 
did not possess and, though never robust, exhibited a strength of will 
and a control of physical disability that enabled her to accomplish 
what would have been impossible to many having greater physical 
endowment. Loved as associate, teacher, and friend she will be greatly 
missed.” 


Wisconsin School—Mr. W. A. Cochrane, who has been a 
teacher of the deaf for forty-one years, thirty-seven of them 
in this School, was presented with a loving cup by the “‘Home 
Club” of the School, April 8, 1911, “in appreciation of loving 
service rendered as teacher, friend, and interpreter.” In the 
presentation address Mr. Warren Robinson summed up 
Mr. Cochrane’s varied activities as a soldier in the Civil 
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War, a teacher in the School, a member of the Delavan Board 
of Education, a presiding officer of the town, an official 
of the church, a representative in the legislature, and Presi- 
dent of the Delavan Lake Assembly, but dwelt especially 
upon his ever-willing service rendered to the deaf as an 
interpreter. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Nineteenth Meeting of the Convention.—All indications 
point to a large meeting of American teachers of the deaf 
at the Nineteenth Meeting of the Convention, to be held at 
Delavan, Wisconsin, July 6 to July 13, 1911, and the pro- 
gramme arranged by Dr. Dobyns, printed in the last number 
of the Annals, gives promise of a profitable meeting. We 
call the special attention of boards of trustees to the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Dobyns that every school ought to be represented 
at this meeting by at least the Superintendent or Principal, 


one teacher from the literary department, and one from the 
industrial department, at the expense of the school. 


An additional attraction for members of the Convention 
is an invitation from the Commercial Club of Duluth, 
Minnesota, extended through Mr. Jay Cooke Howard, to 
visit that wonderful city. The Club will furnish automobiles 
for the boulevard and a boat for the harbor, and Mr. Howard 
will give a dinner at the Club. 


Hearing Children in Schools for the Deaf.—According to 
the Annual Report of the New York State Board of Charities 
for 1910, forty of the 1,813 pupils in schools for the deaf in 
that state are classed as ‘“‘hearing children.”’ “‘Some of these 
children are deficient mentally; others have normal mentality, 
but fail to articulate properly through inability to discrimi- 
nate sounds, having dull perception of sounds or impairment 
of the speech organs.”” The Board recommends that ‘‘upon 
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reception of a child he be tested to determine fitness. If a 
deaf-mute child cannot be profitably trained or belongs to 
the feeble-minded class, the school should be required to 
secure a transfer of such child to one of the state custodial 
asylums as soon as possible.” 


A Standard of Attainment—The New York Board above 
mentioned urges the importance of having in schools for the 
deaf a recognized standard of attainment in culture and in 
English. It says: 


‘The schools have different methods of training their pupils and the 
results are not equally satisfactory. An annual comparative test 
similar in character to the Regents’ examinations could be applied to 
these schools and their efficiency might be gauged by the results of 
such examinations more accurately than at present. Another difficulty 
met with is due to the lack of a common standard in methods of teaching 
inglish, and as the foundation for future usefulness depends upon the 
child’s command of the English language and acquisition of a sufficient 
vocabulary, such methods should be required in all these schools as 
will assure every pupil a working knowledge of the language. Manual 
spelling, written exercises, speech when possible, all directed toward 
the acquisition and proper use of a vocabulary and thereafter its con- 
stant use, must be the basis of true education and without these all 
attempts at advanced cultural work must be unsuccessful.”’ 


The Aim of Industrial Training..—The Board above men- 
tioned comments on industrial training. “All of the schools,” 
it says, “have included more or less industrial training in 
their programs; sometimes, however, the basis of instruc- 
tion has been more its economic value to the institution 
than its preparation of the pupil for future employment. 
The choice of industries in which instruction shall be given 
should rest upon their value to the pupil rather than to the 
school, and then the industrial training would go side by 
side with other educational work.” 


Multiplying the Effectiveness of Teaching.—An editorial in 
the Alabama Messenger for February 23, 1911, illustrates the 
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fact that ‘in teaching one can often multiply the effective- 
ness of his work by connecting the immediate object of 
attention with others, perhaps widely remote from it,” as 
follows: 


“We wish to retain a fact in a central point of consciousness and we 
borrow an idea from the spider, who is not content to run a single 
thread from the body of his victim to a secure point of attachment, 
but he will spin a guy rope to every quarter of the web. 

“This morning I gave a problem in arithmetic designed to test and 
exercise chiefly the power of analysis of the pupils—incidentally also, 
their command of fractions, denominate numbers, and proportion. 
It dealt with a supposed oriental rug, a Brussels carpet, and one of 
ingrain, all of different sizes, and it asked for a determination of their 
proportionate values per unit of measurement. But before entering 
on the work, I described the process of oriental weaving, had the pupils 
locate Persia, Cashmere, Delhi, Armenia, on the map and form some 
crude picture of the appearance and customs of the people. Then we 
traced the physical and social reasons for the absence of factories in 
those countries—among other things reasoning why electric power will 
never abound in an arid country. Then we glanced at Brussels, Kidder- 
minster, Hartford, and Philadelphia. Then for the arithmetical part 
of the work, which was dispatched with an interest and consequent 
rapidity which would not have been the same without this preliminary 
talk. Then we estimated which fabric we could afford for parlor or 
for bedroom if we were living on the income of a good mechanic or 
on that of a successful physician. And, incidentally, we noted and 
recorded permanently some idioms bearing on the subject, as ‘There 
is no wear-out to it,’ contrasted with ‘There is hardly any wear in it.’ 
‘It wears like iron.’ ‘It is very durable.’ ‘It is cheaper in the long run.’ 
‘It is a shoddy article.’ ‘Every thread—warp and woof—is honest 
wool.’ ‘The best is the cheapest,’ and so on. 

“Here we have had, besides arithmetic, geography (commercial, 
political, and physical), social science and familiar English. And the 
chief point is this, that the main question—the mathematical one— 
has not been less effectively, but more effectively, taught by having 
been brought into vital relation with other apparently quite foreign 
subjects; by having been thus brought more directly home to our 
‘business and bosoms.’”’ 


Concentration and Originality —Miss Margaret Compton, 
at a Teachers’ Meeting of the Florida School in February 
last, gave an instance of inattention on the part of a pupil 
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and some suggestions for promoting concentration of mind 
and originality of work in the schoolroom: 


“T well remember a little incident that occurred at the beginning 
of my first term. When opening a United States History one morning 
for a recitation, I casually turned to one of my pupils and asked, ‘Do 
you think it will rain to-day?’ The reply was: ‘The first inhabitants 
of America were Mound Builders.’ I gathered from this astounding 
information that the pupils memorized their lessons parrot fashion and 
doled out the answers in order. This is certainly an evidence of con- 
centration but not of intelligent concentration, in that the mind is so 
fixed upon one thing that it cannot be easily turned into other channels. 

“The results obtained from the experiment just mentioned led me 
to asking all manner of questions when beginning recitations and at 
other unexpected times. This I think has done more toward developing 
the power of concentration in my pupils than any other one thing, 
although other means such as rapid spelling, mental arithmetic, sen- 
tences written on the wall slates and quickly erased and rewritten, and 
conunual review work have assisted a great deal. Now my pupils are 
beginning to show originality in their work. Lessons are not memorized 
word for word but are intelligently understood and graphically described 
in their own words. In fact there are one or two who take delight in 
seeing in how many different ways they can express the same idea. 
Sometines the combinations of wordsand phrases obtained are ludicrous, 
but even so it is well, for is not this developing originality and is not 
originality that for which we are striving? 

“Compositions seem, to my mind, the best means of developing 
originality. Nothing so delights a child as the thought that he can 
write something all his own that is worth reading. There are numerous 
other ways, as, for instance, letting the pupils improvise games. First 
name a familiar game and ask each member of the class to make any 
changes that he or she thinks would make it more interesting or that 
would improve it in any way. One would be surprised at some of the 
original ideas brought out in this manner. However this sort of drill 
is possible only in intermediate or more advanced classes. 

‘Allow me to say right here that I think one cause for the parrot- 
like memorizing of lessons is the hard text-books that we are obliged 
to use for want of more simple ones. Not understanding the language, 
the children learn it word for word. This develops concentration but 
detracts from originality.” 


Church Work.—Rev. Brewster R. Allabough, M. A., who 
has recently entered the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church after many years successful service as a teacher in 
the Western Pennsylvania Institution, has been assigned to 
missionary work among the deaf of the Middle West in the 
place of the late Rev. A. W. Mann. 


Deaf Impostors.—The National Association of the Deaf 
through Mr. Jay Cooke Howard, of Duluth, Minnesota, 
appointed as a special committee for that purpose, is making 
a strenuous effort to suppress the mendacity of persons 
professing to be deaf. Mr. Howard asks the co-operation 
of all friends of the deaf in this important work. 

Through the efforts of the Committee on Legislation of the 
Minnesota Association of the Deaf the following law has been 
placed upon the statute book of that state: 

‘* Any person engaged in, practicing, or attempting any trick or device to 
procure money or other thing of value, if such trick or device is made a 
public offense by any law of the State, or any person engaged in solicit- 
ing, procuring, or attempting to solicit money or procure money or other 
thing of value by falsely pretending and representing himself to. be 
blind, deaf, dumb, without arms or legs, or to be otherwise physically 
deficient, or to be suffering from any physical defect or infirmity, shall 
upon conviction thereof be punished by imprisonment not exceeding 
ninety days, or by a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars.” 


The Industrial Bureau of the National Association of the 
Deaf.—The Industrial Bureau of the National Association 
of the Deaf under its energetic new Director, Mr. Lyman M. 
Hunt, of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, is arranging for an 
“Industrial Exhibition and National Corn Show” to be held 
in 1913 in connection with the Convention of the Association. 
Valuable prizes will be offered for almost everything made, 
grown, or manufactured by the deaf. Mr. Hunt is especially 
urging deaf farmers to study the subject of corn growing, 
procure well-tested seeds adapted to their own sections of 
the country, do their best this year, and endeavor to do still 
better next year. 

Mr. Hunt has the ambitious purpose to make a card index 
of the names and addresses of all the deaf of the United States 
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over eighteen years of age, and to collect statistics showing 
“how much property they pay taxes upon, how much of the 
annual wealth of the country they produce, for how little 
crime they are responsible, and in how many different lines 
of activity they are engaged.” This last item is shown in 
the United States Census Report for 1900 (Annals, liii, 160- 
172) and will be shown in the Report for 1910. 


A School in Vermont.—The Volta Review for April, 1911, 
announces that an oral school for the deaf, to be known as 
the Austine Institution, is soon to be established near 
Brattleboro, Vermont. It takes its name from William 
Austine, who bequeathed $50,000 tod Brattleboro several 
years ago to be used at the discretion of the trustees for the 
benefit of the deaf, the blind, or the feeble-minded. The 
trustees have decided to begin with the deaf. With the 
interest that has accumulated since the bequest became 
available they have purchased a farm of 212 acres, valued 
at $12,000, and the legislature has made an appropriation 
of $50,000 for buildings, upon which work will begin soon. 


A Conference of British Teachers.—A Conference of British 
Teachers of the Deaf is to be held in Manchester, England, 
July 24 to 28, 1911. Among the resolutions to be presented 
to the Conference by the Executive of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers are the following: 


“That powers should be granted by legislation for committing all 
feeble-minded deaf, who are eventually found to be incapable of self- 
support, or who are not under proper control, to permanent care in an 
industrial home or colony. 

“That in order to ensure the best humanizing agencies for the feeble- 
minded deaf thus segregated, they should be placed under the care of 
those who have been trained in dealing with, and in the management 
of, the deaf. 

“That owing to the physical and mental strain in the efficient edu- 
cation of the deaf, this Conference is strongly of opinion that a con- 
tinuous service of thirty years in the case of women, and forty years 
in the case of men, is as much as teachers of the deaf can be expected 
to perform to the fullest advantage of the pupils, and that in the inter- 
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ests of the children it is necessary that such provision should be made 
by the state, or the local education authority, as will permit of teachers 
of the deaf, after such service, being able to retire on pensions commen- 
surate with the importance of the duties they have rendered to the 
state. 

‘““That this Conference endorses the view of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Board of Education, that it is wise that deaf children be admitted 
to School at the age of five years, and is of opinion that the compulsory 
school age of deaf children should be brought into line with that of 
normal children and of blind children.”’ 


A British National Bureau.—At the Annual Meeting of 
the National Association of Teachers of the Deaf held in 
London, March 11, 1911, Mr. A. J. Story, the Chairman, 
announced that through the generosity of a wealthy friend 
of the deaf a National Bureau, somewhat on the plan of the 
Volta Bureau, will soon be established in Great Britain. 
“This generous friend will finance the undertaking for two 
or three years, during which period it is expected that the 
new venture will have demonstrated its usefulness and rooted 
itself firmly as essential to the work.”’ 


The Article in the Encyclopedia Britannica.—At the Annual 
Meeting above mentioned the following resolution was 
offered: 


“That this Annual General Meeting of the National Association 
of Teachers of the Deaf, representatives of every type of school and 
method of instruction, expresses its regret that the article on ‘The Deaf 
and Dumb,’ in the new issue of the Encyclopedia Britannica does not 
give an impartial statement of the facts relating to the ‘oral’ method of 
instruction, or to ‘day-schools’ established for the education of the deaf; 
and further expresses the hope that in any future edition all sides of 
the work of the education of the deaf may have equal treatment.” 


After some discussion, in the course of which it was sug- 
gested that it would be well to defer action until the members 
had had the opportunity of seeing the full text of the article, 
the further consideration of the resolution was referred to 
a special meeting to be held during the Conference at Man- 
chester next July. 
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Kutner’s Picture Vocabulary—Part I of the ‘ Classified 
Picture Vocabulary for Deaf Children,” by Mr. 8. Kutner, 
Headmaster of the Jew’s Deaf and Dumb Home, London, 
England, was noticed in the Annals last year (lv, 121). 
Part II, recently issued by George Philip and Son, London, 
continues the work on the same general plan but with more 
advanced language. The book contains numerous small 
pictures illustrating the vocabulary of every-day life, and a 
few full-page ones, the latter handsomely printed in colors. 
It gives much language and the pictures may be used as 
material for further lessons in language. 


The International Bulletin—The ‘second volume of the 
Bulletin International de Enseignement des Sourds-Muets 
(1910) has been published. It maintains the high standard 
of the first year. There are 564 pages, of which 441 are 
devoted to the subject of speech-teaching by various authors, 
and the remainder to a sketch of the life and work of Thomas 
Arnold by Mr. A. Farrar with an analysis of Farrar’s edition 
of Arnold’s “ Manual” by Miss 8. E. Hull, a summary of 
“facts and opinions of the year.”’ notices of books published 
during the year, and a list of the subscribers. While the 
body of the work is in French, the general exposition of the 
views expressed on speech-teaching, drawn up by Mr. Thollon 
after reading the several contributions, is translated into 
English, Italian, and German. The English translation is 
by Miss Hull and occupies 34 pages. The price of the 
volume is 96 cents, to which 13 cents should be added for 
foreign postage. Subscriptions may be addressed to the 
treasurer, Mr. E. Boudin, 254 rue Saint-Jacques, Paris, 
France. 

The principal subject of the third volume, to be published 
this year, will be the teaching of language during the second 
and third years. The questions proposed to contributors are: 


(a) Vocabulary.—How full a vocabulary do you teach during the 
two years following the course in articulation? What plan do you 
follow? What processes do you employ? What form do you give to 
your lessons? 
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(b) Notions of Grammar.—What notions of grammar do you deem 
it necessary to teach during this period? What plan do you follow? 
What processes do you employ? What form do you give to your 
lessons? 

(c) General Considerations —What connection do you establish 
between the vocabulary lessons and those which aim to teach notions 
of grammar? How do you secure the repetition necessary to fix in the 
memory of the pupils the language taught? 


The work will include a sketch of the life and works of 
J. J. Valade-Gabel, facts and opinions of the year, and the 
annual bibliography. Contributions and books for review 
should be sent to the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. B. 
Thollon, 254 rue Saint-Jacques, Paris, France. 


The Auto-Inspection Laryngoscope.—Mr. John D. Wright 
describes in the Laryngoscope for March, 1911, a device of 
his own for use in speech-teaching. It is “‘a modification of 
Dr. Harold Hays’s pharyngoscope, by which a person may 
see with wonderful clearness the operation of his own vocal 


i 
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apparatus while producing sound. The accompanying cuts 
[for which we are indebted to the courtesy of the Laryngo- 
scope] show the instrument in use by a pupil and also the 
telescopic portion which is the departure from Dr. Hays’s 
instrument. This new part is made for use in the same 
sheath and interchangeably with the Hays telescope. Its 


construction involved the solution of some very difficult 
optical problems, and great praise is due to Mr. R. Wappler, 
of the Wappler Electric Manufacturing Co., for the wonder- 
fully clear definition and illumination of the perfectly achro- 
matic image that he has obtained. The manufacturer has 
called the instrument ‘Professor Wright’s Auto-Inspection 
Laryngoscope.’ 


Sit 
x 
AS 
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“Only a working model has as yet been made and this is 
shown in the cut. Its greatest length is seven and three- 
quarters inches. Perhaps the best posture in which to use 
the instrument is the sitting posture, bending forward and 
downward toward the knees, as gravity draws the epiglottis 
forward and clears the field of view.” 


Eos.—Dr. 8. Krenberger, editor of Eos, a quarterly periodi- 
cal of high character pertaining to the teaching and training 
of the deaf, the blind, and the feeble-minded, announces 
that he would be glad to exchange with all American pub- 
lications relating to the deaf. His address is xiii 8, Auhof- 
strasse 222, Vienna, Austria. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC. 


BEING AN OUTLINE OF WORK IN NUMBER FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


By Exiza KeEnr. 


Formerly Instructor in the Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Price, 60 cents. (Dominos, 25 cents.) 

The purpose of the “Manual of Arithmetic”’ is to establish, first, a 
foundation of those arithmetical facts which are gained principally 
through the memory. Second, to teach simply and clearly the few 
principles which govern most arithmetical conditions; to lead pupils 
to think more of quantity and less of the symbols which represent it; 
to use with equal ease compound numbers, fractions, and integers. 
The ratio of quantities and the resulting ratio of values is made the 
basis of work whenever possible, and this necessitates an understanding 
of the whole problem and leads to shorter methods of finding results. 

The Manual also attempts to make habitual with the deaf child the 
correct use of the words and phrases common to arithmetical expression. 

The work of the various grades is in sequence, growing gradually and 
systematically more complex, so that the pupil as he advances is aided 
by his understanding of the previous steps. Address 

ELIZA KENT, 
Old Mission, Michigan. 


PosITION WANTED by a male teacher of articulation; has had long, 
successful experience; is capable of taking entire charge of oral depart- 
ment. Address D. L., care of the Editor of the Annals. 


TRAINING FOR TEACHERS. 


The Monro SumMErR Scuooz for the training of teachers of the deaf, 
will hold its session in Boston, Mass., during the month of July, 1911. 
Special attention will be given to the mechanism of speech, the Melville 
Bell Visible Speech symbols and phonetics, also to the teaching of speech 
and the training of the voice, including rhythmic work. 

For further information address 

Mrs. SARAH JORDAN MONRO, 
Room 518, Pierce Building, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
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“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CAROLINE C, Sweer. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past tense instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale, 


“STORY READER, NO. 1.” 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Iva V. 
Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“STORY READER, NO. 2.” 
Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Iba V. HAMmonp. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 
Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by JANE B. Kettoca. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
“TALKS AND STORIES.” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. JENKINS, M.A 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 
Examples of correct English usage by Wm. G. Jenkins, M. A. Price 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 
“BITS OF HISTORY.” 


One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Craneg, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 


“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS,” 


by J. Evetyn Wit.ovauey, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE 
AMERICANS,” 


by Grace M. Beattie, Instructor in the Colorado School. Price, $3.00 
per dozen. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Hartjord, Conn. 
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THE RENO MARGULIES SCHOOL, 
532-534 West 187th Street, New York City. 


Located in the highest and most healthful part of New York City. 
Combining city with country life. 

A Private Boarding School for the deaf. 

Instruction oral and aural. 

Speech a habit. 

Life out of school a means of culture. 

From kindergarten to Business or College. 

Summer Camp at Nantucket, Mass. 

Of great physical and mental advantage. 

Endorsed by leading physicians. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a 
free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and prin- 
cipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, 
matrons, and supervisors desiring positions. 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, ete. It endeavors to give prompt and 


accurate repl'es to all requests for information. 
All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 
PERCIVAL HALL, Secretary, 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C. 
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